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NEWMAN CLUB: FRAUD OR FORCE FOR GOOD? 
EDITOR: 


Joan Doyle’s article on the Newman Clubs (“The 
Newman Club: Fraud or Force for Good” in June) 
is a fitting prelude to Dr. Howard Patch’s “Six Easy 
and Pleasant Ways to Get Rid of Your Religion” in 
July. For the Catholic students at secular colleges 
are certainly faced with the alluring temptations 
and dangers that Patch mentions and against which 
Newman Clubs have been a strong protection in so 
many cases. 

For some, attendance at a Catholic college is a 
possibility. For many others, however, it is only a 
theoretical question. Circumstances are such that 
they have to attend the secular college. The solu- 
tion of their problem is not to extol the glories of an 
unattainable Catholic education but to strengthen 
them in their Catholic faith in the midst of dangers 
Undoubtedly, there can be an overstatement of the 
case for Newman Clubs but there can not be any 
denial of the imminent need of such helps on a secu- 
lar campus. As Dr. Patch points out so masterfully, 


there are many very pleasant ways of losing your 
religion unless you are vigilant 


Charlotte K. Kordas 
Chicago, Ill 


EDITOR: 

. such futile questions as whether or not New 
man Clubs are a substitute for Catholic education 
The question is whether or not a cold shoulder or a 
helping hand is the best way to save a Catholic’s 
faith at a non-Catholic university. Newman foun- 
dations are indispensable. 


George L. Vandervent 
Boston, Mase 


EDITOR: 
Newman Clubs have their place and the Paul- 
ts know that better than anybody else. But as in 
all.cases, each college should be studied on its indi- 
vidual merits. What is good for Louisiana State Uni- 
versity is not good for George Washington Univer- 
sity. I for one discovered the Catholic Church and 
its place in history at a secular college. However, I 
would prefer to have attended a Catholic college 





...As far as gathering a sound basis of Cath- 
olic philosophy, theology, logic and other 
courses taught at Catholic colleges, mea culpa, 
but no. 

If I like a traitor to my Newman 
Club days it’s because having looked back over 
the years, I can see the bend in the river much 
than before. Give me one hundred 
Barry Colleges of Miami or Loyolas of Balti- 
more. I think Miss Doyle’s title reflects one 
of the biggest weaknesses of Newman Clubs 
they take seriously. My title 
would be “Newman Clubs: Bewitched, Both- 
ered and Bewildered.” John T. Skelly 

Lakeland, Fla. 


sound 


clearer 


themselves so 


Ed.: The bewitching and bewildering ques- 
tion is why some Catholics think Newman 
Clubs have no place. They cast a cold glance 
at Catholics at secular colleges and extend no 
hand to help. That Newman Clubs are not a 
full substitute for Catholic colleges is beside 
the point. Do you refuse bread to a starving 
man because he needs a full meal? 


CRITICISM OF LITURGISTS 
EDITOR: 

We have been challenged to clarify our 
opinion in reference to Mr. Ostermann’s ar- 
ticle in May entitled “The Spirit and the Letter 
of Worship.” Our attitude toward the liturgi- 
cal movement, as reflected in frequent refer- 
ences to the movement in our monthly maga- 
zine, Social Justice Review, is vastly different 
from that expressed by Mr. Ostermann in his 
article. I was greatly surprised when his 
article was called to my attention. ... 

Rev. Victor T. Suren 
Director, Central Bureau, 

Cath. Central Verein of America, 
St. Louisa, Mo 


Ed.: We regret that the biographical note 
attached to the article stated that “Mr. Oster- 
mann is on the staff of the Central Bureau of 


the Catholic Central Verein of America.” He 
sent us advance notice of his severance from 
the Central Bureau but unfortunately it was 
too late to change the printed text, due to the 
early deadlines of our achedule. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL 
EDITOR: 

I enjoyed Mr. Sullivan’s “The Catholic 
Liberal” (June) but I wonder how much he 
knows about the Civil Liberties Union since he 
equates it with the New Deal. The C.L.U. has 
led the fight in our courts to bar parochial 


school pupils from the public buses. It pleads 
that the Communists have a constitutional 
right to advocate and teach the overthrow of 
the government by force and violence, includ- 
ing the advocacy by the Reds of the gentle 
art of assassination. It recognizes the Church 
is its natural enemy. I believe that Mr. Sulli- 
van, to avoid misunderstanding, should have 
made clear there is a fundamental cleavage 
any Catholic (liberal or otherwise) 
and those who are committed to the destruction 
of Christian love and charity. 

While these observations may not affect his 
general thesis, they raise the question whether 
he fully comprehends the nature and implica- 
tions of much of what calls itself Liberal. 

Edmond J. 
Representative 


Maas 


between 


Donlan 
State Houae 


Roaton, 


EDITOR: 

The Catholic times, as 
far removed from reality “on the right” as the 
secular liberal “on the left.” 

What reality? The “reality” of a disinte 
grating social order, the “reality” of the dis 
affection of thinking workmen, of the driving 
despair of the under-privileged, of current 
economic forces and social compulsions in an 
inevitably changing world—all realities that 
are to be met not by blind, condemnatory op 
position but by considered constructive adjust 
ment, opposing error here, conforming to truth 
there, compromising wherever principle is not 
involved, substituting, amending, revising, and 
yes, even improvising. .. . 

If we accept Mr. Sullivan’s defining of the 
Catholic liberal and the latter’s position be- 
tween the secular liberal and the Catholic con 
servative, then, for more reasons than those 
indicated in the article, the Catholic liberal is 
at the “vital center” of our times The 
Catholic conservative has a vital function to 
perform: not to reject out of hand, not to 
obstruct but to deliberate, to caution, to mod 
erate and to co-operate. Catholic 
liberal and Catholic may be 
a case of “thesis, od 


conservative is, at 


Between 
conservative it 
antithesis, synthesis 
S.M.A. 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


Inured though I am to the idiosyncrasies of 
that esoteric troop, the liberals, I was some- 
what startled by the admission of the young 
scholastic that they are concerned with the 
adjustment of Catholic thought to the Ameri- 
can political scene. An even more desirable 
objective might be to have the political scene 
adjusted to the point where some notice was 
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anyone them a 


EDITOR: 
I want to extend « William 
Sullivan, S.J., for his sympathic interpretation 
of the Catholic liberal He suggests that 
there is danger for liberals in Catholic 
They fend off some of 
it if they will become more tolerant of Catholic 
conservative 
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COURSES ON COMMUNISM 
EDITOR 
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The Ferment in Poland 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


sé 

FP ensson shrieked as Kosciusko fell.” These words about the great 
Polish patriot can be applied with equal aptness to the gallant workers 
who fell in Poznan, Poland, in the uprising that broke out on June 28th. 
How many died that day we will perhaps never know. The Warsaw Radio 
put the number at 48 but reports have it that as many as 500 gave their 
lives that Freedom might return to Poland. 

The strike broke out at the Stalin Steel Works in Poznan, The workers 
staged a parade, entered the City Square chanting “Bread, Bread, Bread!” 
Polish national flags waved and the crowds sang long-forbidden Polish 
national songs. They stormed Party headquarters, freed prisoners in the 
city jail and set it afire, overturned street cars and captured armored 
tanks. The outbreak was quelled with an iron hand but the worst is yet 
to come. The Reds dare not allow this threat to the regime to go unpun- 
ished. The hundreds arrested will pay the price. What that price will be 
depends on Party strategy. 


Peane R JozEr CYRANKIEWICZ said: “Everyone who raises his hand 
against the people may be sure it will be hacked off in the interest of the 
working class... .” It was the workers who raised their hands but the 
regime could not admit that. They had to place the blame on a scapegoat 
in true Soviet fashion. The scapegoat was the United States 

The Warsaw Radio linked the uprising to Radio Free Europe, a private 
American organization. The broadcast claimed that leaflets from that 
organization had been found on “the arrested bandits.” The Government 
says it is carefully distinguishing between genuine workers and the pro- 
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vocateurs it claims were imported 
to start the fracas. 

Suppose that Americans were at 
the bottom of the agitation? Was 
such interference in the domestic 
affairs of a foreign country justi- 
fied? The answer is simple. No na- 
tion is sovereign. A regime cannot 
outrage justice and then plead that 
it is sovereign within its own bor- 
ders In his Christmas Address 
(1948) the Holy Father said: “A 
people threatened with an unjust 
aggression, or already its victim, 
may not remain passively indiffer- 
ent, if it would think and 
Christian. All the more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere 
spectatorsin an attitude of apathetic 
neutrality.” 


act as 


Da. S$ this mean we must set out on 
a war of liberation? This duty to 
victims of aggression is not abso- 
lute. Military intervention would 
not be justified if it would do more 
harm than good. It would not be 
advisable, for instance, if it would 
precipitate a global war. Nor would 
Americans be justified in fomenting 
outbreaks that are bound to be fu- 
tile. We cannot lead the Poles on to 
their suicide 

Nevertheless, we must show the 
Poles that we are in sympathy with 
their cause. We should show it in 
some very concrete fashion. At the 
very least, we ought to organize pro- 
tests of workingmen to warn the 
Reds against vindictive measures to 
be inflicted on those already arrest- 
ed. In France, Arthur Koestler, 
Francois Mauriac, Albert Camus 
and a number of other intellectuals 
recently launched an organized ef- 
fort to Polish workers from 
arbitrary execution for participa- 
tion in the Poznan riots. 


save 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


At times, we have done just the 
opposite. We have made diplomatic 
moves that gave the oppressed peo- 
ples the impression that we were 
friendly to the Soviet 
Secretary Dulles 
spoke some months 
ago about “peaceful 
liberation.’’ Just 
what that entails no one knows but 
it must include help to the Polish 
underground. We are bound to help 
these peoples to escape from their 
chains and to walk again as free 
human beings. 


overlords 


Secretary 
Dulles 


Tu outbreaks show that serious 
discontent is seething in Poland and 
probably in other Tron Curtain 
countries. The history of dictator- 
ship reveals that where the people 
are discontented, they must let off 
steam. They may be led into a war, 
which is a favorite “out” for dic- 
and thus blow off their 
steam. Or they may take the path 
of revolution—-which is not a 
orite with dictators. The 
know this. 

They dare not take a chance on 
starting a war against a foreign na- 
tion. (Though we must admit that 
dictators are irrational and often 
do the stupid thing.) But if they are 
shrewd in this case, they will realize 
that a war would mean a global, 
thermonuclear war in which they 
and the last vestiges of Communism 
would be blasted to perdition. 


tators, 


fav- 
Soviets 


Sincs Khrushchev’s denunciation 
of Stalin’s ghost in February, the 


situation has changed in Poland 
The regime has had its ear to the 
ground and has heard some fearful 
rumblings. It still insists that Marx- 
ist Socialism is a system immensely 
superior to Capitalism but it has 
made concessions to the people all 
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along the line. The outbreak at 
Poznan can be regarded as a sur- 
face evidence of the terrible brood- 
ing resentment that has gripped the 
Polish nation. 

The poor have been demanding 
bread, relief from police brutality, 
better working conditions and free- 
dom. The Polish parliament, the 
Sejm, has demanded and has re- 
ceived more liberty. For the past 
ten years it was nothing more than 
a rubber-stamp to approve Party 
decisions. Since February it 
come to life. At its 
there was de- 
bate, sharp criticism of Party policy 
and protests against abuses of the 
past. 

The Polish intellectuals are also 
being listened to. (Cf. “Revolt of 
the Intellectuals” in News from Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, June, 1956). 
They claim that writers and artists 
lost their 
spect under 
but they must no 
longer be parrots. 
They must realize they are living in 
an independent state. A gentle hint 
to the regime! The diseases of art 
in Poland, they say, are caused by 
the same factors that cause the 
dreariness and poverty of Polish 
life. They demand a larger measure 
of freedom and they do not hesitate 
to bewail the purges and concentra- 
tion camps. All this explains the 
“liberalizing” changes being put 
into effect by the regime. The only 
question is: are these changes too 
little and too late? 

Will the Polish regime remain 
“liberal” after this challenge to its 
authority? There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion among the lead- 
One faction would show no 
merey to the rioters. The other 
group would consider the riot as an 


has 

last session, 

honest-to-goodness 
Yr 


self-re- 
Stalin 


Literary 
Parrots 


ers 
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example of misguided zeal to 
remedy real abuses that arose under 
the now-repudiated Stalin. This 
latter group is also very much aware 
of the propaganda value of “soft 
justice” in the eyes of the neutral 
nations such as India. 

Two points are beyond question 
First, Poland is a seething cauldron 
of discontent that may blow up at 
any moment, Secondly, America 
must show its sympathy for the ar- 
rested workers and its stern disap- 
proval of Communism and all its 
works and pomps and friends 
that includes Tito. 


and 


Wuy SHAW NEVER BECAMI 
A CATHOLIC 


Wuay was it that George Bernard 
Shaw never became a Catholic? The 
Atlantic of July, 1956 carried the 
first of two instalments of an artick 
entitled “The Nun and the Drama- 
tist,” which is an account of the 
correspondence between Sister Lau- 
rentia, a cloistered Benedictine nun, 
and the Irish writer. The corre- 
spondence extended over a_ period 
of twenty-six years until the death 
of Shaw in 1950. So constant and 
close was the friendship that Shaw 
humorously referred to himself in 
some of the letters as Brother Ber- 
nard., 

In these letters, Shaw reveals a 
great respect for many phases of 
Catholic life and doctrine. He ad- 
mires the contemplative life of the 
cloistered orders. He ends one of 
the letters with the remark: “When 
we are next touring your neighbor- 
hood I shall again shake your bars 
and look longingly at the freedom 
at the other side of them.” He had 
a love for Our Lady. He admits the 
penetrating sharpness of Catholic 
thought. “There is no Rationalism 
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so rationalistic as Catholic Rational- 
ism.” Yet, strong and intimate as 
was his contact with the Church, he 
never became a convert. Why? 
Uernearens the explanation lies 
in the mystery of divine grace. But 
from the human viewpoint, the 
question is why did this noted 
thinker refuse to believe when 
brought face to face with Catholic 
truth? To begin with, I am of the 
opinion that we place too great a 
stress on the rational demonstration 
of our faith. We seem to think that 
all we need to do is to explain the 
faith and the non-Catholic will fall 
into Peter’s net. The fact is that we 
are living in a non-rational era. The 
strongest rational arguments for 
our case have no bite, not because 
the are weak in themselves but be- 
cause our contemporaries are not 
interested in truth, They should be 
but that’s another question alto- 
gether, Ours is a culture, 
Our contemporaries are too much 
interested in what is practical, in 
what is expedient, in what they can 
see or taste or feel. People say: “I 
feel that this is so...” not “I think 
this 


sensate 


Is SO 

Shaw had a sharp mind but his 
mind was not a machine, You could 
not expect to put the right answers 
into his mind and out would come 
a credo, In examining Catholicism, 
his will played a large role. His 
friendship for a Catholic nun might 
direct him to investigate Catholic 
claims but other emotions, preju- 
dices, presuppositions might 
scure his vision of the truth. 


ob- 


A! 

Fon the big problem in convert- 
work is to know the psychology of 
the inquirer. 


It is not easy to dis- 
cover his conscious and unconscious 
prejudices, his weaknesses such as 
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pride, self-interest, fear of public 
opinion, his tantalizing fondness for 
wasting time on purely theoretical 
objections. It would certainly be dif- 
ficult to burrow under Shaw’s fa- 
cade in order to 
learn what deep- 
seated loyalties to 
family, class or caste 
he would consider profaned by con- 
version to Catholicism. 


Deep-seated 
Feelings 


’ 

a said of Shaw that he 
would perhaps have been a great 
saint in a sweeter and 
civilization, 


more solid 
He was, according to 
Chesterton, “literally unworldly.” 
Sister Laurentia’s friend, Sydney 
Cockerell, thought he was a man of 
unimpeachable honesty and integ- 
rity. There are those who would 
violently disagree and claim that 
Shaw was a charlatan both in life 
and in letters. This would be an 
easy way to settle the question of 
his failure to believe. We could 
simply say that he was in bad faith 
and rejected grace. 

That however would be an un- 
Christian assumption. It is good to 
think well of the dead. Besides, the 
question of his moral fault is one 
that only God can decide. It seems 
to me, however, that Shaw’s feelings 
betrayed him. I think that certain 
emotional attitudes derived from 
his Protestant background stood in 
the way of his conversion 

He had an emotional aversion to 
authority in religion except the au- 
thority of his “mystical assump- 
tions.” As a Protestant, he had been 
taught that God instructs the soul 
directly and immanently and that 
therefore any external authority is 
unnecessary and unwelcome. The 
feeling that an organized teaching 
Church was an impostor was part 
and parcel of his mental outlook. 
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A vornm prejudice he imbibed 
with his mother’s milk was that 
against the use of reason in religion. 
The theologians of the Catholic 
Church revere reason as an aid to 
Revelation but Shaw, as a Protes- 

tant, must have been 
Catholic led to believe that 
Mind: reason is an intrud- 
Protestant er in the religious 
Heart quest. We find this 

prejudice against 
Reason in religion in the writings 
of noted Protestant theologians 
such as Niebuhr. Harvard’s William 
Ernest Hocking asks the question 
why it was that Locke and Kant, the 
arch-critics of reason, were Protes- 
tants. “The answer to this riddle,” 
he explains in his “Mystical Spirit,” 
“has to be found in the fact that the 
certitude on which Protestantism 
builds is not primarily rational but 
moral and mystical and at bottom, 
more mystical than moral.” 

In one of his letters to Sister 
Laurentia, Shaw shows evidence of 
this disdain for reason in religion. 
She quoted to him a remark made 
by a French monk to the effect that 
“Protestantism destroys the brain.” 
He admitted this was true but in the 
good sense that Protestantism leads 
men to break through the limits of 
reason. “I exhausted rationalism 
when I got to the end of my second 
novel at the age of twenty-four, and 
should have come to a dead stop if 
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I had not proceeded to purely mys- 
tical assumptions.” Here we have 
the clue. He rejected Catholicism 
because it relied too much on rea- 
son. He admitted that he “destroyed 
his brain” but “inspiration filled up 
the void.” 


‘Tessar we find many men who have 
been bred up to the notion that reli- 
gion is an experience in which God 
teaches them by inspirations. Psy- 
chologically they regard with dis- 
dain any religion that has an exter- 
nal form. They simply cannot bring 
themselves to accept the idea of the 
Incarnation, God in visible form. 
Likewise they find it very difficult 
to accept a Church which is visible 
They believe in an invisible Chureh 
They will not Hierarchy 
which claims to have divine powers 
They do not reject authority in reli 


take a 


gion but they want the internal au- 
thority of God speaking to them 


within, not an external Authority 
of a visible, external organization 
Sirive as we may to prove that 
Christ historically established such 
an organization vivified by the 
Spirit, they still regard it with sus- 
picion. 

Shaw’s failure to become a Cath- 
olic is no indication of the weakness 
of the Catholic case. It only argues 
that we have much to learn about 
the psychology of how to instruct 
inquirers., 





and Ghristianity in India 


by Anthony Akkara 


W en India achieved independ- 


ence nine years ago this month, the 


Christian world at least, worried 
over one question: What would be 
the future of Christianity in India? 
This question is rarely asked now 
even by Christians in India, for the 
present anxiety concerns the wel 
fare of Christianity in India after 
Nehru. This points to the fact that 
under Nehru Christianity in India 
has nothing, or very little, of which 
Indeed, the 
ship between God and Caesar in 
India at the present time is the most 
cordial that Christianity can hope 
for in a free, non-Christian land. 


to complain relation 


 —_— to state that Nehru is 
favorably impressed by Christianity 
is to oversimplify the situation. It 
would untrue as Nehru is 
not favorably disposed to Christian 
ity in the way a good Christian or 
Catholic would hope and pray for 
4 whole volume could be written 
Nehru and Christianity, but 
two aspects of the relationship be- 
tween them stand out. If the Chris- 
tian world and, more important, the 
Hindus understood and appreciated 
these points properly, I think there 
would be no cause for anxiety over 
the future of Christianity in 
after Nehru 


also be 


about 


India 











Ox: of these aspects is Nehru’s 
personal attitude toward Christian- 
ity as a religion. To him, Jesus 
Christ is not the Son of God, nor 
does he think that Christ founded 
or meant to found a religion with 
any special claim on the belief of 
people everywhere in the world. 
Jesus, he thinks, was not divine and 
did not to be so. However, 
the repeated claims of Christ that 
He was the Son of God seem to con- 
fuse Nehru. It appears to a Cath- 
olic like myself that he is simply 
refusing to accept the unmistakable 
meaning of these claims which he 
brushes aside by saying, “His 
Christ’s] repeated statements that 
he was the son of God and the son 
of man do not necessarily mean any 
divine or supernatural claim.” 

Apparently, in spite of the scholar 
he truly is, Nehru is unaware that 
Christ not only claimed to be the 
Son of God but that ancient prophe- 
cies concerning His coming as the 
promised Messiah were to be found 
in many countries, even including 
China. 

In his Glimpses of World History, 
from which the above quotation is 
taken, Nehru has discussed all sorts 
of things that had existed under the 
sun from immemorial times, Writ- 
ten in the form of letters to his 
daughter from his prison cell dur- 
ing the days of India’s struggle for 
freedom, there comments on 
Christianity scattered throughout, 
and there is also one letter devoted 
exclusively to 
tianity. 


claim 


are 


Jesus and Chris- 


= is the all too common 
secularist view of Christ as a politi- 


cal and social revolutionary who 
speaks in the language of revolt 
against the existing order. “Christ 


talked in stories and _ parables,” 


writes Nehru, “but it is clear that he 
was a born rebel who could not 
tolerate existing conditions and was 
out to change them.” The Rebel 
Christ fascinates Nehru. He thinks 
that, as the Romans “were not in- 
tolerant so far as religion went” 
and would not object to adding an- 
other god to the overcrowded Pan- 
theon, Christ was tried and sen- 
tenced, not because He wanted to 
found a religion, but because He was 
a political and social rebel. Nehru 
is sO impressed with this view of 
Christ that he fails to recognize Him 
as the divine leader in a spiritual 
revolution. 

Christianity as an organized reli- 
gion and its development through 
the years is of less interest to Nehru. 
But no one can accuse him of un- 
fairness. All 
a tolerant, 


his discussions show 
cultured and_ brilliant 
mind untinged with prejudice or 
bigotry. In referring to the evils of 
Christianity, he is careful to dis- 
tinguish—“not the religion of Jesus 
but the official Christianity which 
flourished in the West Con- 
stantine, the Roman Emperor, 
adopted it.” And, though some as- 
sert that Christianity was respon- 
sible for the Dark Ages, Nehru is 
inclined to believe that Christianity 
“kept the lamp of learning alight 
during the Dark Ages.” 


after 





The real view of the Prime Minister of 
India on Christianity as a religion, has often 
been a subject of discussion. Anthony Ak- 
kara, a native of South India and a Catholic, 
by differentiating between Nehru, the man, 
and Nehru, his country’s political leader, ex- 
plains an attitude which had heretofore ap- 
peared contradictory and illogical. Mr. Ak- 
kara is a teacher at St. Anthony's High 
School, Pudukad, 8S. India. He has written 
for Deepika, the first Catholic daily in India, 
and for many secular journals in English and 
Malayalam, his mother tongue. This article 
marks his debut in the United States. 
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This attitude is characteristic of 
Nehru’s feeling toward all religions. 
Religious leaders are to him only 
great men who sought to revolu- 
tionize society and establish a better 
social order. “Human beings like to 
make gods of their great men whom, 
having deified, they refrain from 
following!” is his favorite saying. 
The analogy of a Buddha who 
claimed no divinity and still came 
to be considered a God, of a Ma- 
hatma Gandhi whom many are be- 
ginning to look upon as an avatar 
or reincarnation of God, of a Nehru 
who, with a slight twist of events, 
might be looked upon as a second 
Buddha, seems to prevent him from 
looking more closely into Christian- 
ity or any other religion. 


Aw this inevitably leads to the 
question, what does Nehru really 
believe in? Though he was born a 
Kashmiri Brahmin, the Hindu fa- 
natics, who are bent on founding a 
Hindusthan in India and against 
whom Nehru is never tired of using 
his eloquence, are sure to disclaim 
him. Perhaps he would not object 
to being called a Hindu, but nobody 
cares to call him so! To him Hindu- 
ism, a conglomeration of all kinds 
of beliefs including blatant atheism, 
is not a religion at all but a unique 
way of life 

Nehru 
any 
hereafter, 
on the 


seems not to have givén 
to God and the 
So his real belief borders 
that man 
need only concern himself with the 
problems of this world so long as 
he lives in the world. However, in 
his Discovery of India he has ex- 
pressed a belief in 


consideration 


humanistic view 


kind of 
Force or Power behind the universe 
Call it the Supreme Force or even 
God, but the idea of a personal God 
sittis and 


some 


ig above watching our 
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minutest movements and passing 
judgments is incomprehensible and 
disgusting to him. We might here 
recall that cherished diversion 
from the burdens of office is to go to 
Kashmir and the Himalayas and 
gaze on Mother Nature in mute wor- 
ship. 


his 


ry 

Pn foregoing presents the views 
on Christianity of Jawaharlal Nehru 
the man. But the moment he be- 
came Jawaharlal Nehru the Prime 
Minister all his personal views were 
relegated to a secret compartment 
A great event had taken place, a new 
situation had developed, a_ great 
country which finds its unity in the 
very diversity of its 
religious beliefs had 
from the fetters of a Christian na- 
tion. And he had become the Prime 
Minister of that country, respon- 
sible for laying the foundation of its 
future foreign policy 
tional attitude, in 
India’s ancient traditions of 
had to be cultivated 

And Nehru has been 
trying all these years to inject this 
healthy attitude into India’s awak- 
ened millions of whom he is the un- 
questioned leader 


cultures and 


become free 


A healthy na- 
keeping with 
toler- 
ance, toward 


Christianity. 


Te ins is this healthy attitude? 


First, Nehru wants all Hindus to 
grasp the full significance of the 
fact that Christianity came to India 
about 2,000 ago. He wants 
them to look upon Christianity as 
the cherished heritage of 
cient land, not 


years 


their an- 
merely as evidence 
of the tolerance of Hinduism but as 
pointing to the important fact that 
Christianity, as a respected religion 
and way of life, came to India soon 
after its birth, thus making India 
the land of all religions even from 
the beginning of history. He wants 
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the nation to be proud of the disei- 
ple of Christ whom India had wel- 
comed and from whom had 
heard the message of Jesus, cen- 
turies before many nations of the 
West had the good fortune to hear 
that message at secondhand. 


she 


_ vital need for this approach 
to Christianity in India is illus- 
trated by the experience of a Cath- 
olic professor of economics from 
Trichur, South India, who had 
worked for some time at Sialkot in 
the Punjab. The incident was re- 
lated by him at a Catholic Action 
Conference I was attending recently. 
It appears that the students, most 
of them Hindus, had taken a liking 
to the professor, and one day they 
approached him with this question: 
“When you converted, 
fessor, or was your father the con- 
vert?” Not being in the field of 
economics, the question was a puz- 
zier at first. But he soon remem- 
bered the ignorance about South 
Indian Christianity in the northern 
parts. So he gradually unraveled 
the story for them. Neither he nor 
father the convert. His 
great-great-great-grandfather was 


were ro. 


his was 
the convert; in fact he was only one 
of the converts whom St. Thomas 
the Apostle had baptized thousands 
and from whom the 
millions of Christians, who had been 
living on the Malabar coast for all 
these years, had descended. At that 
it was the turn of the students to be 
amazed. 

In the 


of years ago 


face of such ignorance, 
especially South India, if 
should be no surprise if the fanat- 
ics as well as many tolerant and 
educated Hindus look down 
upon Christianity in India as an un- 
welcome 


outside 


often 


offshoot of a despised 


colonial rule and upon Christians as 
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a kind of fifth im- 
perialist West! 

Nobody in India is more pained 
by this deplorable state of affairs 
than Nehru the Prime Minister 
Not because of any particular alTec- 
tion for Christianity, but because 
such excessive ignorance prevents 
the blending of Christianity into the 
national and shrouds a 
potential source of national pride. 


column of the 


character 


I r is for this reason that Nehru uses 
every possible occasion to remind 
the nation of this central fact about 
Christianity in India. Writing to 
his daughter, he proudly declared 
that “Christianity came to India 
long before it went to England or 
western Europe, and when even in 
Rome it was a despised and pro- 
Within 100 years or so 
of the death of Jesus Christ, Chris- 
tian missionaries came to South In- 
dia by sea They converted a 
large number of people, and their 
descendants have lived there, with 
varying fortunes, to this day.” 


scribed sect 


One can recall any number of oe- 
casions when Nehru has sincerely 
called upon the nation to note the 
national character of Christianity. 
Recently, in a foreign affairs debate 
in Parliament, he reminded the 
the House that Chris- 
tianity had come to India long be- 
fore it went to the Portuguese, that 
Christianity was not a foreign reli- 
gion but as much an Indian religion 
as any other, 


members of 


= the dispute broke out be- 


tween India and Portugal on the 
subject of Goa, the anti-Catholic ele- 
ments in India seized the occasion 
to denounce 


and 


Catholicism as alien 
anti-national in character 
Some even accused the Pope of fur- 


thering the trouble by siding with 
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Portugal. Nehru nipped such at- 
tempts in the bud, as his following 
declarations in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment show: 

“The Vatican has not taken sides 
with Portugal in this matter 
cheers}. I cannot, of course, speak 
on behalf of the Vatican but my own 
impression is that it is gravely dis- 
turbed by the attitude of Portugal 
in this matter” (The Hindu, August 
20, 1954). “The dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church in India have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the 
movement for merger of Goa with 
India” (The Hindu, October 2, 
1954). “Evidence has come to light 
of the arrest of a considerable num- 
ber of Catholic priests by the Portu- 
guese authorities for expressing 
themselves in favor of union with 
India” (The Hindu, June 2, 1954). 
“It was wrong and unfair for any 
member of the House, therefore, to 
say that the Catholic Church or the 
Head of the Catholic Church, His 
Holiness the Pope, was in any sense 
standing in the way of this move- 
ment for liberation or encouraging 
the Portuguese Government in its 
intransigence” (The Hindu, October 
2, 1954). These declarations no 
doubt gave Catholics in India an 
added stature. 


Tue attempts of the Prime Minister 
to emancipate, or let us say revive, 
Christianity in India is based not 
merely on the shifting sands of na- 
tional pride. It is based on firmer 
ground—the rock of secularism. In 
the diversity of religions in India 
he thought that the interests of all 
would be best safeguarded in a sec- 
ular state. It was under his influ- 
and direction that India be- 
came a sovereign, democratic and 
secular Republic, not committed to 
any particular creed, not favoring 


ence 
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religion above another but 
maintaining a strict neutrality. 

The Indian Constitution guar- 
antees freedom of religion to all per- 
sons irrespective of their national- 
ity. On March 18, 1954, Justice 
Mukherjee of the Supreme Court of 
India held that Article 25 of the 
Constitution guarantees to every 
person, and not merely to the citi- 
zens of India, freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess, prac- 
tice and propagate his religion. 


| = one touches upon the con- 
troversial topic of foreign mission- 
aries in India. The Indian Express 
summed up the facts on May 20, 
1954: “The mounting public outcry 
against foreign missionaries is not 
entirely justified by the evidence at 
present available on their allegedly 
anti-Indian activities. Much of the 
trouble is due to a snow-ball of sus- 
picion for which certain foreign 
missionaries working in border 
areas are primarily responsible.” In 
his letter to the Swedish Primate 
and Archbishop of Upsala, Nehru 
wrote that “the question of mission- 
aries from abroad came before us in 
its political and not in its religious 
aspect.” 

But the problem of foreign mis- 
sionaries in India is not so simple as 
that. The Indian leaders and public 
have made it clear that it is not a 
question of allowing this or that 
missionary or of allowing foreign 
missionaries in India at all. They 
are looking at the problem in quite 
another manner, a manner which is 
of tremendous importance to the fu- 
ture progress of Christianity in In- 
dia. Nehru himself, in his letter to 
the Swedish Primate, mentioned 
that the Church had been in India 
for a long period and went on to say 
that this was sufficient “to build up 
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an indigenous Church which need 
not rely too much on external assist- 
The Indian Express de- 
clared: “An indigenous Church 
would be the best safeguard of 
Christianity in India.” 


ance.” 


Tavs the question of foreign mis- 
sionaries focused attention on the 
future of the Church in general. The 
attitude is more fully and candidly 
expressed by Nehru in a debate in 
parliament on Goa: “As a matter of 
fact, if | may put it another way, 
by giving it this religious slant, the 
Portuguese or rather the Portuguese 
Prime Minister has done no service 
to Catholicism in India because he 
is associating Roman Catholicism 
with Colonialism. That is a bad 
thing for Roman Catholicism. A 
religion must stand on its own not 
as part of a political doctrine or un- 
der the sponsorship of a Colonial 
Power” (The Hindu, August 28, 
1954). This is more than a side- 
thrust at Dr. Salazar, because it 
gives an indication of Nehru’s idea 
concerning the future development 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
India. 

Generally speaking, most people 
in India wish to the Church 
there achieve a respectable position 
in the ranks of world Christianity 
What they would most desire is 
that the Church make great strides 
in the field of knowledge, scholar- 
ship and thought. Indians have al- 
ways been particularly fascinated 
by intellectual achievements, espe- 
cially in philosophy and mysticism 
They would even pray for the day 
when Christianity in India would 
contribute something tremendous 
to world Christianity, thus further- 
ing the cause of India throughout 
the world. But the pre-requisite of 
all these hopes is that the Church 


see 
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here grow with its roots in Indian 
soil. 

One cannot help thinking that an 
Indian “Isaac Hecker and _ his 
friends” would be the very thing for 
Catholicism at this time in India. 
Such a group could contribute much 
toward the progress of Catholicism. 
[ am not here pleading for an “In- 
dianism” as against the alleged 
“Americanism,” but Catholicism in 
India has many similarities with 
that in America and, to paraphrase 
the editor of THe CATHOLIC WorLD 
in its issue of December, 1951: 
“Catholicism in India must be 
adapted (but never changed) to 
meet the needs of the people.” 


H APPILY, Nehru’s attempt to 
emancipate Christianity in India is 
gradually succeeding. As a result, 
there was a spurt of national pride 
when Valerian Gracias, Archbishop 
of Bombay, was elected to the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals. The fact 
that an Indian had become a Prince 
of the Church was welcomed all over 
India not merely as an event in the 
vrowth of Catholicism in India, but 
as a landmark in the history of 
India. When Pius XII became 
gravely ill, a sensation-mongering 
Leftist weekly of Bombay even re- 
ported from Rome the tall tale that 
India’s first Cardinal was considered 
in Rome as the most likely one to 
be elected the next Pope! 

When the Cardinal came to Ma- 
dras the city gave him a civic recep- 
tion at which the Mayor, referring 
to the Cardinal as a “towering per- 
sonality,” voiced a national senti- 
ment of pride when he said that the 
raising of an Indian national to the 
dignity of Cardinal gave India 
the right to send a representative to 
the next Papal election. Cardinal 
Gracias replied humorously that in 
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the College of Cardinals he was sure 
that at least on one point India 
would be absolutely unbeaten: even 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, 
the other “towering” personality, 
was found by journalists to be one 
or two inches shorter than the Car- 
dinal from India! 


Picseor, however, can deny that 
there is still an undercurrent of 
hostility toward Christianity, espe- 
cially Catholicism in this country 
It is the belief of Indian leaders in- 
cluding Nehru that this hostility 
will completely disappear in a dec- 
More and more non- 
Christians in India admit the ab- 
surdity of indulging in = smear 
campaigns or public vituperation 


ade or 80. 
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Catholicism for the sole 
reason that one personally hates 
it. They are coming around to 
Nehru’s view that Catholicism can 
contribute much to the progress of 
India, that there is a healthy na- 
tional attitude which everyone 
should adopt even though it be dif- 
ferent from one’s personal attitude 
which is primarily a matter of one’s 
own conviction. 

If this attitude is appreciated by 
all as the one best suited to India 
at present and in the future, then 
the hope expressed by Cardinal 
Gracias at Madras that Christianity 
“will do, by the grace of God, for 
this country what it has done for 
other countries of the world” can be 
peacefully realized. 


against 


Homily 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


[HERE'S something about the plan 
Of this changing Universe 

That includes the shape of Man 

For better or for worse. 


But there's nothing about the scheme 
Of the changeless Zodiac 

To change a madman’s dream 

Of a planet off the track. 


And there’s always enough to prove 
By men and the paths they trod 
That they live by an act of love 
And sing by the grace of God. 





Don Vesuvio of ; Naples 


by FREDERIC SONDERN, JR. 


Somenan ASCALESI, venerable 
Archbishop of Naples, was shocked 
at the young priest standing before 
him. “You wish to masquerade as a 
scugnizzo——an urchin, a pickpocket, 
a thief?” said His Eminence with 
horror. “This is unheard of. Im- 
possible! The scugnizzi would find 
you out immediately.” 

Father Mario Borrelli, small and 
bright-eyed, drew himself up. “It 
is the only way we can approach 
and save these wretched children,” 
he replied firmly. “lI learned 
to speak their language, and to look 
like one of them. Please, Your Emi 
nence, let me explain.” 

The ancient, south Italian city of 
Naples has been plagued with scug- 
nizzi-—the extraordinary fra- 
ternity of young hoodlums in the 
world 


have 


most 


for several centuries. Their 
name derives from a Neapolitan dia- 
lect word meaning, in effect, “those- 
who-whirl-away-like-tops-that-can- 
not-be-hit.”. Orphans and outcasts 
from the age of six and sometimes 
younger, the scugnizzi live on the 
streets, begging and pilfering. Since 
World War II, this old and toler- 
ated nuisance has become a dan- 
gerous plague. Their ranks greatly 
increased by the abandoned illegiti- 
mate sons of GI's, the scuqnizzi now 
number about 3,000. They have be- 
vicious. Efficient 
of smugglers, black 

prostitutes and thugs of all kinds, 
their principal racket is robbing 


come assistants 


marketeers, 


tourists and Allied soldiers and 


sailors. 


.] 
To Mario Borelli, the scugnizzi had 
After he en- 
tered the priesthood in 1945, he de- 
cided to devote himself to the youth 
ol Naples 
son of a metal worker, obtained an 
assignment to preach to young la- 
borers in the city’s factories 
bed of Communist agitation. In the 
Father Borrelli’s boyish 
face, his quick humor and incisive 


long been a challenge. 


The 25-year-old priest, 


a hot 
factories 


speech, won over many a potential 
Communist. But the scugnizzi, he 
found absolutely unapproachable 
Walking the streets at night, when 
these strange urchins are at work, 
he studied their ways and learned 
their peculiar, code-like 
lar. 

“We them, Your 
Eminence, by ordinary means,” the 
priest pleaded. If I could become 
one of them, we might find a way.” 
As Cardinal 
expression 


vernacu- 
cannot reach 


listened, 


Ascalesi his 
had Very 
well,” he nodded suddenly. “Some- 


changed 





Professor of Religion by day. a 
of stature by Father Mario 
gradually 


or “Don 
confidence lovalty of a 
hoodlums 


scugnizzo 
Borrelli 
won the 
band of 
young roam the streets of 
Naples. Frederic Sondern, Jr., specialist in 
European polities and federal law enforce 
ment subjects, tells the thrilling story of the 
priest’s “double-life” and his 
founding of 


night 
Vesuvio” 
and these 


“ ho 


successful 
a Home for his charges where 
they came to respect the law. 
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times the Church must work in 
strange ways. But be careful.” 


= days later, the scugnizzi who 
haunt the Naples railroad terminal 
in search of unwary foreigners 
found they had a formidable new 
member, a short youngster with 
blond hair and keen eyes who look- 
ed about seventeen. He knew how 
to beg with just the right mixture 
of humor and pathetic humility, and 
he was also very tough. One eve- 
ning, when the big, powerfully built 
leader of the terminal’s principal 
gang demanded half of his booty, 
Borrelli exploded with volcanic vio- 
lence and gave the big boy an expert 
beating. The scugnizzi stood rooted 
to the ground in amazement. “We 
should call him Vesuvio,” one of 
them said. And Vesuvio he became, 
a scugnizzo of stature 

From then on, Father Borrelli’s 
life became increasingly compli- 
“ated. By day he was a Professor 
of Religion at the Liceo Sannazzaro 
(a classical preparatory school) in 
Naples. By night he was Vesuvio. 
After classes in the afternoon, he 
went home and changed into 
scuffed, unpolished shoes, ragged 
trousers, a tattered and filthy shirt, 
a shapeless woolen cap. His face 
and hands had to be convincingly 
grimy. “I’m afraid that my students 
sometimes wondered where their 
unshaven and rather smelly profes- 
sor had been the night before,” he 
laughs 


T ws scugnizzi kept pressing Bor- 
relli to join them on pocket picking, 
drunk rolling and other criminal 
forays. But he side-stepped this em- 
barrassment by insisting that he 
was a lone operator. Vesuvio’s 
stories of his own exploits, told with 
drama and a wealth of lurid detail 
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gave him an aura of mystery that 
gradually brought him a consider- 
able following. 

The priest’s greatest problem was 
physical exhaustion. The average 
scugnizzo, although small and wiz- 
ened from malnutrition, has ex- 
traordinary stamina. He sleeps in 
the streets—in winter, over base- 
ment gratings which let out some 
heat—-with old newspapers as blan- 
kets, and eats scraps from garbage 
cans. Vesuvio had to do the same. 
He was in constant danger. The 
underworld of Naples is one of the 
roughest in Europe and periodically 
police spies are found floating in the 
bay. If Vesuvio ever became sus- 
pect, the scugnizzi would assume 
that he worked for the police. 

But without a slip for six months, 
Father Borrelli watched and studied 
his companions. In the course of 
countless conversations over warm 
gratings and around meals of scraps 
heated in old tins, he probed the 
backgrounds and the psychologies 
of the scugnizzi. What he discovered 
encouraged him. Down in the soul 
of all of them, even the most bitter 
and vindictive, was the longing for 
a home, for affection and security. 


One winter evening, Vesuvio call- 
ed together the gang of which he 
had become leader and announced 


that he had found them a head- 
quarters where they could all live. 
He had gotten permission, he said, 
from a foolish old priest to use the 
bombed out little church of Saint 
Gennaro as a shelter. “Think of 
how secure we'll be,” said Vesuvio. 
“The police will never think of both- 
ering us in a church.” This argu- 
ment won over skeptical members. 

Rubble still littered the floor of 
the little church and there were gap- 
ing holes in the roof. At first, the 
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boys regarded the project of clean- 
ing and patching with distaste. 
Then the inherent Italian fondness 
for building took hold. With crude 
tools and home-made barrows, the 
work was done, 


Ox: night Vesuvio arrived with a 
straw mattress and a blanket. To 
sleep in such luxury is contrary to 
scugnizzo tenets. But, one by one, 
the boys followed their leader’s ex- 
ample. Vesuvio began to wash him- 
self thoroughly every morning, and 
shave when necessary. Gradually 
the boys followed suit. Then Ve- 
suvio installed a cooking stove and 
brought in groceries, which they 
supposed were pilfered. The boys 
began to eat nourishing food. 

There were other changes. The 
boys began to refer to their new 
quarters as la Casa—-the House. 
They came back off the streets 
earlier. Their customary belliger- 
ence softened. But most important 
of all to Father Borrelli was their 
new-found laughter — not cynical 
scugnizzo snickering, but open, en- 
thusiastic, boyish noise. 


FP avons BorReELLI decided that the 
time had come to reveal his identity. 
He was very nervous when he went 
into the House that night six years 


immaculate in his clerical 
After a moment’s silence 
among a dozen astonished scugnizzi, 
a roar of laughter greeted him. 
“Look at Vesuvio,” they shouted. 
“He has become a priest.” One of 
the boys did not join in the hilarity. 
“Vesuvio,” he said, “I am not very 
religious, but I think this is a sacri- 
lege.” Father Borrelli smiled. “But 
I am a priest, my son,” he said. 
“Here is a snapshot of me with 
other priests to prove it.” 
Thunderstruck, the seugnizzi 


ago, 


robes. 
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passed around the picture, and 
gaped. Father Borrelli held his 
breath. Then one of them—a hard- 
bitten youth of fifteen—-came for- 
ward. He took the priest’s hand. 
“Then we will call you Don Ve- 
suvio,” he grinned. “But you will 
stay with us here, won't you” The 
others crowded around. “Si, si; you 
are our Don Vesuvio,” they shouted. 
With tears welling in 
Mario Borrelli said, 
stay. We will make 
Casa dello Scugnizzo.” 


his 
“Vou, 3 
this 


eyes, 
will 
into a 


Tavs was founded the House of the 
Urchin. On a _ borrowed donkey 
cart, Father Borrelli and some of 
his boys toured the city begging for 
cast-off furniture with which to ex- 
pand the facilities of the little 
church into the adjoining parish 
house. The Neapolitans gave gen- 
erously and the Casa dello Scug- 
nizzo became a real house. 

Then began the true test. Could 
Don Vesuvio hold his scugnizzi here? 
“They could not be handled,” Fa- 
ther Borrelli says, “with any of the 
methods of the usual institution. 
We had to invent something en- 
tirely The priest realized 
that it would be a mistake to keep 
the boys closed in, to try to edu- 
cate them as a group. They needed 
a home where they could get, in 
addition to food, clothes, and a bed, 
real affection and kindness. At the 
same time, they should not be sepa- 
rated entirely from their former 
daily life, from the streets of Naples. 
“They had to be made to feel that 
they were just like other, decent 
people.” 

The boys of the Casa were horri- 
fied at first at Don Vesuvio’s sug- 
gestion that they go to school or get 
jobs. But the little priest pointed 
out, in his fluent scugnizzo dialect, 


new.” 
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that education would make it easier 
for them to do 
wanted 
Father 
the 


as great 


anything 
The idea penetrated 


they 


sorrelli’s difficulties with 
school authorities were almost 
The idea of scugnizzi in 
But 
all was finally arranged, and a dozen 
of the Casa’s younger boys were 
scattered in various schools so that 
they would not form a group in any 
one, or be identified by their class- 
mates as scugnizzi., 

The revolt came—led 
by thirteen-year-old Pietro. Known 
as “The Hand” for his unusual skill 
as a pickpocket, he was a typical 
scugnizzo, the son of an 
father, abandoned by 


their classes was frightening 


inevitable 


unknown 
his mothe 
when he was eight. Small, his face 
old for his age but with clear, snap- 
ping blue eyes, he stood before Fa- 
ther Borrelli. “I'm not 
school more,” he 


going to 
any 
belligerently 


announced 
“They dislike me. I'm 
going back to the streets.” Several 
other boys nodded in agreement 
“Very well,” the priest said. “Go 
back to the streets. We shall close 
the Casa and Don Vesuvio will be 
no more, for | shall have lost faith 
in the friendship that we scugnizzi 
have for each other.” 
his heel and left. Within a 
minutes, the revolt was 

Some months later, 
to the priest again. “I 


He turned on 
few 
ovel 

Pietro came 
have made 
very good marks, Father,” he 
proudly, “My 
am intelligent. They don’t dislike 
Month after month, the 
change in Pietro became more ap- 
parent 
slowly 


said 


teacher says that I 


mc 


The ferrety expression was 
the 
hard eyes softened, the perpetual 
sneer turned into a ready grin. The 
Hand, today, has a good job as a 
machinist’s apprentice and shows 
promise of a fruitful, happy life 


erased from his face, 
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Mos: of the scugnizzi are intelli- 
gent,” says Father Borrelli, “many 
highly so. Anyone who can survive 
on the streets must be. It is a ques- 
lion of directing that intelligence 
and energy into the right channels.” 

Getting the older boys of the Casa 
into jobs was even a bigger task. 
The employers whom Father Bor- 
relli approached recoiled violently 
at the idea. “I'll give you a contri- 
bution, Father,” protested a depart- 
ment store owner. “But one of those 
little devils in my shop! Oh, no.” 
Then Don Vesuvio erupted, and the 
merchant agreed. He hired one of 
the Casa’s boys, Mario, as a mes- 
senger, 

Father Borrelli watched this ex- 
periment nervously. Mario was ob- 
viously growing restive. “Father,” 
the boy said one day. “Mayn’t I 
steal just a little something at the 
No will notice.” Don 
Vesuvio took the boy by the shoul- 
dersand looked into his eyes. “Mario 

If you take so much as a pin, 
/ will find out. J will have to tell. / 
will have to wreck the Casa and 
there will be no more jobs for the 
other boys. Do you want that to 
happen?” The boy stared at the 
floor, frowning. “No, Father,” he 
murmured finally. “I won't steal.” 
He was as good as his word. Mario 
is now a clerk in the same store, and 
on the way up. 


. ” 
store? one 


nn 

ie KE have been many Pietros and 
Don 
Vesuvio has “graduated” almost 300 
scugnizzi from the Casa as decent 


Marios in the last six years. 


youngsters—three out of four taken 
in. The Casa now accommodates 80 
boys at a time. Out of its door 
morning spills a stream of 
shouting, scampering youngsters of 
various ages on their way to school 
or work, 


every 
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Up to the age of fourteen the boys 
must go t After that, Fa- 
ther Borrelli finds them jobs as 
messengers or 


school. 


apprentices in fac- 
(One third of 
their wages goes to the upkeep of 
the Casa, one third into their sav- 
ings accounts; the balance they may 
spend as they wish.) And despite 
unemployment in Naples, Don Ve- 
suvio’s boys are in demand. “They 
are very bright,” said a Neapolitan 
merchant who has employed sev 
eral, “and 
than most. 


tories, stores, hotels 


honest 
Amazing, isn’t it?” 


they are more 


in the Casa itself, there is only one 
inflexible rule. Every boy must be 
back before 9 Pp. M. He 
just once 


is warned 
A second offense means 
immediate expulsion. “I don’t find 
it necessary,” says Father Borrelli, 
“to forbid or demand much more 
than that. They learn by themselves 
to prefer shoes to bare feet, a clean 
shirt to a dirty one, decent food to 
slops. The desire to bette 
selves almost always emerges and, 
without the weight of compulsion 
bearing down on them, it stays.” 

The effect of his theory is cleat 
in the Casa’s playground and class- 


them- 


rooms. The boys are not compelled 
to join the games organized after 
school or to attend the classes which 
Father Borrelli and a fellow priest, 
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Father Spada, hold to supplement 
the regular public school work of 
boys who are attending schools fot 
the first time. But both playground 
and classrooms are crowded 

The Casa has a long waiting list 
Don reputation among 
the seugnizzi has grown steadily, 
and there are many who would like 
to join his company. But his funds 
Little church money is 


Vesuvio’s 


are spat se 


available 


- 
I ATHER Borrevit had taken me for 
a tour of the Casa. We stood in the 
play-yard where he likes to join in 
football games with the older boys 
and play leapfrog with the little 
One little boy had a firm grip 
on his hand, another on his cassock, 
with a bigger boy he 
some laughing comments in the 
quick scugnizzo talk. “There,” said 
Don Vesuvio, pointing at the begin 
nings of a new building nearby, “is 
our new Casa, We have had to stop 
because we have no money 
But day it will be finished 
and we will take in 300 scugnizzi at 
a time 


ones 


exchanged 


more 
some 


We could save so many of 
them.” 

The expression on the faces of the 
three who were clutching and look- 


ing up at him as he spoke was proof 
to me that Don Vesuvio could 
would 


and 





The False Face of the Soviet New Look 


by NIKITA D. ROODKOWSKY 


‘ius present change in the Soviet 
policy from direct aggression 
against the Free World to a drive 
for, to use Secretary Dulles’s phrase, 
“the appearance of co-operative re- 
lations with the Western nations,” 
and an easing of international ten- 
sions is not something new in the 
history of Communism. In fact, 
during the past one hundred and 
odd years, periods of Communist 
warfare against the established 
moral and economic order of West- 
ern society have alternated with 


those of specious peace. These pe- 


riods of “peace” were often inter- 
rupted by outbursts of hostility, a 
recent case in point being Molotov’s 
uncompromising attitude at the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers Conference 
in Geneva. 

By inverting and slightly modify- 
ing Clausewitz’s famous dictum we 
may say that for Communists 
“peace” is a continuation of aggres- 
sion by other means. It is my con- 
tention that the history of the Com- 
munist movement may furnish a 
key to our understanding of the 
significance of the Soviet peace 
move. I hold also that it may throw 
light upon the question of whether 
or not the recent posthumous 
“purge” of Stalin is more than a 
change in the party line, and im- 
plies a fundamental revision of 
Communism by the Soviet leaders. 


Tue Communists first put forth a 
policy of “peaceful coexistence” in 
the middle of 1850 when Karl Marx 
concluded that the general eco- 
nomic prosperity of Europe created 
conditions adverse to the rise of a 
revolution which he so strongly 
advocated. Consequently, he took 
steps to slow down the activity of 
the Communist League, progenitor 
of the present Communist Party, 
and announced its dissolution in 
1852. 

However, Marx’s changed tactics 
did not immediately allay the fears 
aroused by Communism in Europe. 
Especially in Germany in certain in- 
fluential circles there was general 
alarm caused by Marx and Engel’s 
constant appeals to violence (ap- 
peals which were more virulent 
than those which prevailed in the 
darkest days of terror of the French 
Revolution), and by their fostering 
of hatred between the classes. 





By a brief résumé of the history of the 
Communist movement, Nikita D. Roodkow- 
sky, M.A., points out that the recent post- 
humous “purge” of Stalin, far from indicat- 
ing a fundamental revision of the party line, 
is merely a variation of an old tactic used 
frequently in the past by the Communists to 
draw victims into their net. Mr. Roodkow- 
sky, lecturer at the Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies at Fordham University, is at 
present writing a book on The History and 
Teaching of Communism. The accompany- 
ing article is part of this study. 
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As a measure to combat Commu- 
nism in its incipient stage, eleven 
members of Marx’s faction of the 
Communist League were brought to 
trial in Cologne in 1852. The jury 
found most of the defendants guilty 
of imperiling the security of the 
state by spreading the subversive 
ideas of The Communist Manifesto. 
Quite a few arguments heard in the 
courtroom in Cologne strike a mod- 
ern note. They could very well have 
been voiced at the recent Congres- 
sional hearings, or at the trial of 
the Communists held in the United 
States, almost exactly one hundred 
years later. 


‘Ten dissolution of the Communist 
League and Marx’s seeming retire- 
ment from open revolutionary ac- 
tivity to the reading room of the 
British Museum to compose ab- 
struse works which would later 
serve as additional weapons for 
the cause of revolution, brought cer- 
tain respectability to Marx, and by 
the end of the eighteen-fifties rele- 
gated to near oblivion the view that 
Communism was a peril. 

But Marx’s withdrawal from po- 
litical affairs was only camouflage. 
In reality he was taking slow steps 
to prepare cadres of workers for the 
coming revolution. In 1864 he took 
active part in the organization of 
the First International. In his Inau- 
gural Address Marx made a special 
effort to avoid references to class 
war or World Communism in order 
not to offend those leaders of the 
British and French Trade Unions 
who stood for peaceful reforms. To 
play up to his audience he invoked 
“the simple laws of morals and jus- 
tice” which ought to govern the con- 
duct of individuals as well as na- 
tions. That he introduced these 
appeals—-which he always derided 
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when they were made by others- 
for tactical purposes he himself 
owned to Engels in a half-joking, 
half-regretful tone. 


Kovents brought about by the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 
ended the Marxists peaceful coexist- 
ence with their “class” enemies. In 
1871 in conjunction with the First 
International, by that time under 
his complete control, Marx fully en- 
dorsed the Paris Commune. Marx 
considered brutalities and such 
crimes as mass slaughter of hos- 
tages committed by Communards, 
as glorious acts, which would be 
cherished in the future 
legends of the proletariat. 

In the years following the Paris 
Commune the apprehension of the 
Communist threat was again keen 
as in 1852. Marx was called “The 
Red Terrorist Doctor” and the Brit- 
ish Government organ The Ob- 
server—called for his prosecution. 
The order of the day for Marxists 
was retreat and an end of open hos- 
tilities with the Capitalist World. 
Consequently, Marx adopted meas- 
ures to dissolve the First Interna- 
tional and his pronouncements be- 
came less provoking to the general 
public. Shortly before his death in 
1883 he regained most of his former 
respectability. 


as heroic 


Tne period of specious co-opera- 
tion or hidden aggression by “peace- 


ful” means continued in Western 
Europe until 1914. Its ideology was 
expressed in the Erfurt Program of 
1893, written under the sponsorship 
and guidance of Marx’s closest asso- 
ciate, Engels. Although it ostensi- 
bly stood for reform and avoided 
direct references to class war, in 
reality it propounded pure Marxism 
and the eventual establishment of 
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Communism, which was concealed 


by ambiguous phraseology 


M, ANWHILE, in the last quarter of 
the 
took root in Russia, the country for 
Marx had 

Thus in 1882, a year 
death Marx stated that 
they already formed “the vanguard 


nineteenth century Marxism 


whose revolutionaries 
great hopes 
before his 
of revolutionary action in Europe.” 

The 
from the beginning of their appear- 
ance there, in militantly 
opposition to the regime. At 
time through their under- 
activities undermined 


Marxists in Russia were, 
aggressive 

the 
saine 
they 
the whole structure of 


ground 
Russian so- 
ciety. Fellow-travelers and fringe 
organizations in Russia at the turn 
of the century were almost as nu- 
merous as they were in America in 
the nineteen- 


forties. 


nineteen-thirties and 

By introducing 
and high centralization into the 
Bolshevik faction of the Social 
Democratic Party which he headed, 
Lenin was able to form a cadre of 


iron discipline 


“professional” revolutionaries which 
played a decisive role in the Marx- 
ist subversion of Russia. During the 
1905 
Lenin was morally responsible for 


unsuccessful Revolution = of 


the bloody Moscow insurrection of 
1905. Although it cost 
and had no 


December, 
chance of 
defended it on the 
Marx did the 
French Commune, namely, that it 
had great symbolic value as an ex- 


many lives 
success Lenin 


same grounds as 


pression of revolutionary fervor 


— decided on the course of 
“peaceful coexistence” sometime in 
the fall of 1906 when he saw that 
the Revolution had failed. As a re- 
sult of this decision he reversed his 
previous plan to boycott the Duma, 
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the Russian Parliament, which was 
just then instituted. Accordingly, 
Bolsheviks under Lenin’s lead- 
ership took part in the elections to 
the Second Duma, held in February, 
1907, to use it as a sounding board 
for their propaganda. The _ Bol- 
heviks also pretended a desire for 
“co-operation” 


with other opposi- 
lion parties. 

The dangers of Bolshevism which 
were recognized during and for a 
after the Revolution of 
1905 were almost forgotten by 1912. 
In that year the adherents of Bol- 
shevism were able to publish legally 
the daily newspaper Pravda in St. 
Petersburg, and to send six Bol- 
shevik deputies to the Duma. In 
1913 the Russian Government pro- 
claimed a general amnesty for polit- 
ical offenders among whom leading 
Marxists were included. 

Lenin had the right to return 
home from Cracow, Austria, but he 
chose to remain in a position of 
voluntary exile. Meantime he wrote 
theoretical tracts to help dissemi- 
nate Marxist which were 
gradually seeping into the minds of 
intellectuals and workers and wait, 
aS Marx himself did half a century 
before, for favorable circumstances 
to change his policy of peaceful co- 
existence to open warfare against 
sociely. 


lew years 


ideas, 


r 

Puss opportunity finally came with 
the declaration of the First World 
War in 1914. Lenin took the posi- 
tion that Marxists of every country 
should work for the defeat of their 


vwn government. The period of 
“peaceful coexistence” for orthodox 
Marxists definitely ended in 1914 
and a period of assault, under the 
undisputed leadership of Lenin, 
upon free society began 

Lenin was able to intensify war 
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against the bourgeoisie and conduct 
it on a tremendous scale upon his 
return to Russia after the February 
Revolution of 1917. His first aim 
was to bring about the overthrow of 
the Provisional Government which 
made Russia, according to the decla- 
ration of Lenin, “the freest country 
in the world.” The years which fol- 
lowed the Bolshevik Revolution in 
October, 1917, years, in the 
words of Lenin’s order of August 9, 
1918, of “a ruthless terror 
the Kulaks, priests and 
White Guards.” Lenin’s foreign pol- 


were 


mass 
against 


icy was also geared to foment world 
revolution and establish the univer- 
sal dictatorship of the proletariat. 


B, January, 1920, it became evi- 
dent to Communist leaders that they 
had economy 
and produced such social conflicts 
within the country that their gov- 
ernment was on the point of com- 
plete collapse. Retreat and the set- 
ting forth of a policy of peaceful 
coexistence with the Russian popu- 
lation was imperative. 
the New Economic Policy 
was initiated in March, 1921. It 
permitted private trade, allowed 
private manufacturers to open small 
businesses and 


destroyed Russian 


Accordingly, 
(NEP) 


considerable 
concessions to the peasants in order 
to improve agricultural production, 
The Soviet Government in 1921 also 
made friendly overtures to the capi- 
talist the West. It 
then, as at the present moment, that 
Communists started to smile at their 
“class enemies.” 


gave 


nations of was 


The official Soviet explanation of 
this retreat was that “War Commu- 
nism had been an attempt to take 
the fortress of the capitalist ele- 
ments in town and countryside by 
assault, by a frontal attack. In this 
offensive the Party had gone too far 
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ahead, and ran the risk of being cut 
olf from Now Lenin pro- 
posed to retire a little, to retreat for 
a while nearer to the base, to change 
from an assault of the fortress to the 
slower method of siege, so as to 


its base. 


gather strength and resume the of- 
fensive.”” This observation is as ap- 
plicable to the present tactical 
change in the party line as it was to 
a much greater one in 1921. 

The policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Russian people which 
started with NEP in 1921 ended in 
1927. Since that year (except for a 
short interval during the last war) 
the Communist 
again in an 


regime has been 
implacable 


with the Russian people. 


struggle 
Millions 
of victims of the collectivization of 
the peasantry, slave labor camps, 
purges and mass liquidations testify 
to the extent of this conflict. 


QO, the other hand, Soviet policy 
toward 


countries has 
hibited a checkered pattern. In gen- 
eral, the twenties and the early 
thirties were characterized by fre- 
quent alternations, sometimes of 
short duration, between acts of open 
and amicable postures 
toward the nations of the West and 
Far East. By 1935, confronted by 
Hitler’s threat, the Soviet Union in- 
augurated the policy of the “Popu- 
lar Fronts,” which definite 
bid for co-operation and “friendly” 
relations with the Free World 
“Popular Fronts” were supposed to 
unite all “anti-Fascists” 
less of party affiliations——Liberals, 
Radicals, and Conservatives 
munists all over the world were 
ordered to tone down their anti- 
capitalist propaganda and become 
“friends” of democracy. 

At the same time Western states- 
men were cordially received in Mos- 


foreign ex- 


aggression 


was a 


regard- 


Com- 
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cow. At the reception of Anthony 
Eden in the Kremlin “God Save the 
King” was played. To one foreign 
visitor to the Soviet Union in 1936 
Stalin even pretended that the Com- 
munists never had plans for world 
revolution and it was a product of 
“tragi-comic misunderstanding.” 


Aurnoven the attitude on the part 
of many European statesmen to the 
policy of Popular Fronts was inter- 
spersed with the salt of skepticism, 
intellectuals all over the world were 
misled as to the nature of Commu- 
nism and consequently became vic- 
tims of Communist lies. The full 
realization of the Bolshevik danger 
on the part of the general public 
which existed in Europe and Amer- 
ica in the early nineteen-twenties 
disappeared almost entirely by the 
late thirties. Meanwhile, the pene- 
tration of Marxist ideas into the 
curriculum of schools and univer- 
sities since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century made the intel- 
lectuals in the Free World more 
susceptible and gullible to state- 
ments emanating from Moscow. 
“Peaceful coexistence” ended in 
August, 1939, with the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact. “Communism with the smile” 
was resumed on June 22, 1941, when 
the Nazis broke the pact and in- 
vaded the Soviet Union. From the 
time the Kremlin was at war with 
Germany until the end of hostilities 
in 1945, Communist leaders pro- 
fessed a spirit of “friendship” and 
a desire for “co-operation” with the 
West. To show his sincerity” 
Stalin even ordered the dissolution 
of the Comintern in April, 1943. 
Incidentally its functions were 
transferred to a department of the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. Nothing changed but 
the disappearance of the 


name 
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which could frighten Western allies. 
The cold war started almost im- 
mediately after the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan and the demobili- 
zation of the American Army. By 
1948 with the Berlin Blockade in the 
making it was in full swing. 

The present Communist drive for 
specious co-operation was launched 
with frequent ups and downs almost 
immediately after Stalin’s death in 
March, 1953. But it had a slow start 
and only by about the middle of 
1955 were there definite signs that 
Moscow had decided to modify its 
foreign policy and change its hostile 
attitude to outward friendliness 
toward the West. The reasons for 
this move are numerous—the most 
prominent among them are proba- 
bly the increase in American mili- 
tary strength, unprecedented eco- 
nomic prosperity in all capitalist 
countries, and the failures of Soviet 
economy to fulfill the minimum 
needs of the consumer and the non- 
achievement of satisfactory levels of 
production. Whatever the reasons, 
the general characteristics of the 
New Kremlin look and its effects 
upon us are similar to the Commu- 
nists’ postures of friendliness and 
co-operation in the past. 


r 

Fon a fuller understanding of the 
present Soviet policy let us recapit- 
ulate our review of the history of 


the Communist movement. First, 
the present change in policy is in no 
way more drastic than the ones 
which occurred in the past. Marx’s 
about-face in the 1850's, Lenin’s in- 
troduction of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921, and Stalin’s “Popu- 
lar Fronts” in the middle thirties 
were as violent in their effect as the 
one we are witnessing at the mo- 
ment. They were all consequences 
of the ruling clique’s decision to ad- 
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just their tactics to changing condi- 
tions. 

Second, Communist drives for 
friendly coexistence are tactical. 
They never implied change in the 
basic principles or objectives of 
Marxist ideology. That this infer- 
ence applies to the current drive we 
have the recent blunt statement by 
Khrushchev that smiles do not mean 
a reversal of the Marx-Lenin line. 

Third, the real intentions of these 
moves are concealed by fabrications 
and simulations. Witness Marx’s 
appeals to justice and morality, or 
Stalin’s reference to world revolu- 
tion as “tragi-comic misunderstand- 
ing.” 

Fourth, a policy of “co-operation” 
with “class enemies” may continue 
from a few years to a few decades. 
It may also reveal a pattern of fre- 
quent alternations between a 
play of gestures of hostility 
those of “friendly” manners. 

Fifth, it ends abruptly if external 
circumstances warrant the inaugu- 
ration of warlike tactics. The rise 
of the French Commune for Marx 
and the declaration of the First 
World War for Lenin acted as trig- 
for putting their aggressive 
plans into operation. 

Sixth, anti-Communist public sen- 
timents prevail not only during pe- 
riods of aggression but continue for 
awhile to be so after the end of such 
aggressions. Thus, the Cologne trial 
was held two years after Marx pro- 
claimed his retreat. Similarly, for a 
few years after Lenin’s retreat from 
War Communism in 1921, public 
opinion in Europe and America was 
highly antagonistic to Bolshevism 
But with the passing of years the 
public opinion of civilized countries 
becomes almost invariably apa- 


dis- 
and 


gers 
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thetic to the Communist menace. 
Herein in my opinion lies the dan- 
ger of the present Communist of- 
fensive for “friendly” coexistence. 
It is almost a certainty that for sev- 
eral years hence everything for 
which Moscow stands, will be 
anathema for the majority of Amer- 
icans. However, if the Soviet line 
continues to stress co-operation 
with the West, the situation may 
undergo considerable change. As in 
the past Communism would cease to 
appear as the foe of our freedom 
and way of life, and consequently 
we may let down our guard and 
weaken our defense against Moscow. 

Seventh, during the periods of 
“friendly” coexistence Communists 
succeed not only in direct propa- 
ganda but in disseminating surrep- 
titiously their ideas into the minds 
of our social scientists and edu- 
Especially many Western 
economists were gradually accept- 
ing as true such fallacious views of 
Marxism as the desirability of 
planned economy, the inevitability 
of the transformation of capitalism 
into socialism, and an 
interpretation of history. 


cators. 


economic 


To sum up, the pattern of Com- 
munist behavior for more than one 


hundred years shows that we 
should not lull ourselves into a false 
sense of security. The periods of 
“retreats” when Communists affect 
to be “eo-operative” with their 
“class” enemies are those of prepa- 
ration for a new aggression to give 
them time and opportunity to gen- 
erate destructive forces to under- 
mine free society. In a sense Com- 
munist friendly manners are more 
dangerous to us than their hostile 
actions during the cold war. 





Boston 


by GEORGE W. GREEN 


This is a place where streets are séances, 
Invoking names to flower out of rock. 

Here past time is a mirror, framed in gold, 
And thick with dust. 

Emerson walks by night in empty lecture halls, 
With their smell of cleaning fluid 

And black umbrellas 


On Beacon Hill the little houses lean together, 
Like trim, blue-windowed schooners, 
Becalmed in a harbor where no wind comes. 


This is the home of thwarted tenderness. 
Here men have thrown themselves at God, 
Rising white as sea gulls. 
And here the mind has turned upon itself 
And ground down its edges to the weight of air 
This is a storehouse of wasted indignation: 
The aged lion in its den, 
The tattered rags of a ruined Eden. 


I sit in the Public Library, 
Musing about the tons of finest marble 
Incorporated in this genteel sham 
Of Renaissance Florence 

A statue of Henry James, 
Inscrutable as a Salem bank account, 
Watches over my shoulder. 


Outside, a fountain giggles in the courtyard, 
Refusing to accept the solemnities of time and plac e 





TO THE FORE — 


by 
Francis J. Guentner, S.J. 


I r does not seem an exaggeration to 


say thal no single year of the past 
century was awailed with as much 
intense interest by the world of 
music as the present year, 1956. The 
reason for this great expectation has 
been explained and advertised by 
television and by printed = and 
spoken word for several months: 
for the present year, as even the 
most casual reader must now 
realize, is the bicentennial year of 
Mozart's birth. 

But for the musician whose spe- 
cial interest is sacred music, the 
lirst day of 1956 brought something 
quite unexpected. Secular news-4 
papers carried articles to the effect 
that His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
had issued a new Encyclical on the 
rather specialized subject of sacred 
music, Musicae Sacrae Disciplina 
Reading the accounts in the daily 
papers, one was confused as to the 
contents of the Encyclical. One ol 
the St. Louis papers, for instance, 
subheadlined the approval of the 
use of harp and violin in church, 
while the other made no mention of 
harp or violin at all, but noted 
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rather vaguely, “Pope Places Re- 
Church Music.” 

A few days later, Catholic com- 


strictions on 


mentators pointed out several sig- 
nificant the was 
the only fide Encyclical to 
issue from the Holy See during 1955, 
the Pope put his signature to it on 
one of the most important days of 
the Church year (Christmas), and 
it followed close upon the heels of 
the other important revisions made 
last year in the liturgy of the Mass, 
in the Breviary, and in the restored 
Holy Week 


facts: document 


bona 


services, 


7 aie GH both the present Pope and 
his immediate predecessor, Pius XI, 
have on various occasions written 
the subject of music in 
church, the Motu Proprio of St. Pius 
X (1903) has until now acted as the 
standard reference for the Church’s 
principles and ideals concerning the 
music as a handmaid of the 
Countless commentaries 
and magazine articles have been de- 
voted to the Motu, countless ser- 
mons and lectures delivered on it 
Its importance and = authority 
have never been questioned by those 
who through temperament, educa- 
tion, or professional duties found 
themselves 


ubout 


use ol 


liturgy 


predisposed to agree 
with its basic principles. But it is 
undeniable that many Catholics 


sincere clergy and laity included 


have admitted themselves unsympa- 


thetic to the program the sainted 
Pope set before the world over fifty 
years ago. For some, the ideals pro- 
posed were thought to be outside 
the world of practicality: for some, 
the adoption of the Solesmes read- 
ings of Gregorian Chant was an in- 
judicious move; then too tempera- 
ment (that all-inclusive word!) and 
previous experience had conditioned 
many to regard the status quo as 
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satisfactory enough it was felt 
that an entirely new set of laws 
would bring about nothing but 
chaos, And in these latter years one 
could here and there meet with a 
skeptical observer who averred that 
the Motu Proprio was, after all, 
over fifty years old, and since it had 
not been an Encyclical in the first 
place... . The conclusion was fairly 
obvious. 


i. put to rest any doubts on the 
subject, and to settle for once and 
all any smoldering controversies, 
the Holy Father has now officially 
restated the main tenets of the docu- 
ment of St. Pius X, and has ampli- 
fied it by some plain-spoken state- 
ments concerning the religious 
inspiration of the church composer, 
the use of hymns to aid in the 
spread of Christian doctrine, and 
the employment of instruments in 
church. 

It goes without saying that the 
new document will be a call for re- 
newed effort on the part of that 
ever-increasing corp of teachers, 
choir directors, and organists who 
are at present devoted to the per- 
formance of good sacred music in 
our churches and schools. But un 
der the exhortation of the bishops, 
it should also call into action the 
untapped energies of many capable 
Catholic musicians who have until 





To overcome the ersatz church music, 
which according to Father Francis J. Guent- 
ner, $.J., has a virtual stranglehold on the 
Church in America, a solid musical educa 
tion is of primary importance. Father Guent- 
ner singles out for comment several state- 
ments in the recent Encyclical on sacred 
music; he is hopeful that the ideas of Pius 
XII on the subject will find comparatively 
easy acceptance in America. Father Guentner 
is Director of Music at St 
nary, Florissant, Mo. 


Stanislaus Semi- 
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now not taken part in the expanding 
program. 


in general it might be said that the 
legal code of St. Pius X was aimed at 
the correction of widespread abuses 
and the re-establishment of the 
principle thatchurch music must al- 
ways be characterized by sanctity, 
and hence must sedulously avoid 
what goes under the general head 
of “profane tendencies.” In order 
that his meaning would not be 
missed, the sainted legislator laid 
down some very specific regulations 
concerning suitable types of music, 
the treatment of the text, the sing- 
ers, and other allied subjects. 

The present Holy Father takes for 
granted the of these 
principles; the main concern of his 
Encyclical is that the Catholic 
world should give ever wider prac- 
tical acceptance to the program set 
down by his predecessor 


correctness 


T sues is neither space nor need to 
write here a complete commentary 
on the document, but several state- 


ments deserve to be singled out 
After some introductory paragraphs 
in which the Holy Father reminds 
us that this subject “has always 
been very close to Our heart,” and 
then summarizes the use of music 
in Jewish and Christian religious 
services, a rather lengthy inquiry 
into the purpose of all art, and par- 
ticularly of under- 
taken. 

The point is insisted upon that 
art, must like any 
creature help man to his final goal 
In religious art specifically, the art- 
ist must be imbued with the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith, for other- 
wise his work will not “breathe the 
piety and faith that befit God’s tem- 
ple and its holiness.” And 


sacred art is 


as a creation, 


since 
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music has an actual part in the per- 
formance of the liturgy, special cart 
must be taken that only such music 
be used as can lift up to God the 
minds of the faithful. 

Though the thought of this see 
tion is presented in general and all- 
inclusive terms, one senses that it 
reveals the most personal thought 
of the Pontiff. In certain respects it 
recalls the Instruction Sacred 
Art (De Arte Sacra) which issued 
from the Holy Office in June of 
1952. Doubtless in years to come 
these the necessity of 
Christian faith as a requisite for 
Christian art will be 
cussed. 


on 


ideas on 


widely dis 


| - the following part the various 
kinds of acceptable music are con 
sidered. Here the Holy Father re 
peats the teaching of the Motu Pro 
prio: Gregorian Chant is the model, 
but polyphonic works and more re 
cent compositions, along with popu- 
lar hymns, also deserve to be used 
His ideas on Gregorian Chant re 
quire special attention, for a pet 
son’s views on Chant are in a sense 
a touchstone to his whole approach 
to the subject of music in church 
It hardly seems an overstatement to 
say that no prescription of the Motu 
Proprio of St. Pius X has had such 
ardent and outspoken 
critics as that concerning Gregorian 
Chant. 

The new Encyclical does, in fact, 
devote a fair of to 
Chant, but the following lines give 
the nub of the Pope’s thought: “It 
is the duty of all those to whom 
Christ the Lord has entrusted the 
task of guarding and dispensing the 
Church’s riches to preserve this pre- 
cious treasure of Gregorian Chant 
diligently and to impart it gener- 
ously to the Christian people. Hence 


defenders 


amount space 
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what Our predecessors, St. Pius X, 
who is rightly called the renewer of 
Gregorian Chant, and Pius XI have 
wisely ordained and taught, We 
also, in view of the outstanding 
qualities which genuine Gregorian 
Chant possesses, will and prescribe 
that this be done. In the perform- 
ance of the sacred liturgical rites 
this same Gregorian Chant should 
be most widely used and great care 
should be taken that it should be 
performed properly, worthily and 
reverently.” 


I. an earlier section of the docu- 
ment, while tracing the historical 
progress of church music, the Holy 
Father mentions that “its power 
and splendor were increased when 
the sound of the organ and other 
musical instruments were joined 
with the voices of the singers.” And 
somewhat later, “To these [sacred | 
works not only the human voice, 
but also the organ and other musical 
instruments, add dignity, majesty, 
and a prodigious richness.” 

Later, in the section which fol- 
lows his forthright exhortation con- 
erning Gregorian Chant (which we 
have quoted above), he amplifies his 
views on “organ and other instru- 
ments.” “Besides the organ, other 
instruments can be called upon to 
give great help in attaining the lofty 
purpose of sacred music, so long as 
they play nothing profane, nothing 
clamorous or strident, and nothing 
at variance with the sacred services 
or the dignity of the place. Among 
these, stringed musical instruments 
that use the bow are outstanding 
because when they are played by 
themselves or with other instru- 
ments or with the organ, they ex- 
press the joyous and sad _ senti- 
ments of the soul with an indescrib- 
able power.” 
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Th ween words, compared with the 
measured phrases of the Motu Pro- 
prio of 1903, seem to be an actual 
encouragement to make use of 
“other instruments.” The constant 
coupling of organ and instruments 
can hardly be otherwise interpreted. 
It is true that American church- 
goers born during the present cen- 
tury will perhaps consider this idea 
novel. But the use of musical in- 
struments in church is nothing new 
It certainly was not an innovation 
of the seventeenth century, as some 
church musicians once commonly 
supposed. There are copious exam- 
ples of painting and sculpture to 
show that instruments were an ac- 
cepted thing during the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. 

In certain parts of Europe smal! 
orchestras are still employed, 
though unfortunately much of the 
music they play is not worthy of 
church. It will perhaps depend 
upon the consensus of canonists to 
determine whether the prescription 
of St. Pius X is still to be observed: 
“In some special cases, within due 
limits and with the proper regards, 
other instruments [than the organ 
may be allowed, but never without 
the special license of the Ordinary, 
according to the prescriptions of the 
Cwxremoniale Episcoporum.” 


” 


Tne final pages of the Encyclical 
are an extended plea to all of those 
authorities who have anything to 


do with the advancement of the 
cause of worthy church music. One 
practical suggestion an- 
other: each cathedral should have 
a good schola cantorum; if that is 
impossible, then another choir of 
lay men and women 
formed; seminarians 
properly instructed 
Chant and _ sacred 


follows 


should be 
should be 
concerning 


music: those 
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seminarians who show special apti- 
tude for music should be given an 
opportunity for further study; Ordi- 
naries and superiors of religious 
communities should have a reliable 
consultant for these matters; in 
diocesan Councils of Christian Art 
there should be an expert in music 
who can keep the Ordinary in- 
formed about what is being done; 
associations which have been 
founded to propagate good music 
should be fostered by the diocesan 
authorities; and in order to make 
sure that he has made his point 
clear, the Pontiff writes: “We are 
entirely confident that you, vener- 
able brethren, will diligently apply 
all of your pastoral solicitude to this 
sacred subject which contributes so 
much to the more worthy and mag- 
nificent performance of divine wor- 
ship.” And he has hope that the 
prescriptions of his Encyclical will 
be carried out “generously, enthusi- 
astically and strenuously.” 


A; the time when the document 
appeared, most bishops and pastors 
were concerned with the new regu- 
lations for the Breviary, and were 
starting to make plans for the re- 


vised Holy Week services. Hence 
there was little time to spend worry- 
ing about music! But Encyclicals 
do not fade from public view within 
a year or two after their appearance. 
Rather, like the Church itself they 
possess a perennial vitality, an abil- 
ity to stay alive and increase in in- 
fluence with each passing year. The 
writings of Leo XIII, St. Pius X, and 
of Pius XI are proof enough of this. 

If the new document had been 
presented to a world completely un- 
prepared for it, doubtless a number 
of years would be required for ad- 
justment to its principles. But for 
fifty years the Motu Proprio has 
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been a voice preparing the way for 
the Encyclical—a sometimes 
shouting in the wilderness, but 
shouting nonetheless. As a result, 
the ideas of Pius XII should find 
comparatively easy acceptance in 
America. 

The successful attainment of the 
goal set before us will be made pos- 
sible through a combination of 
courageous planning on the part of 
ecclesiastical authorities, whole 
hearted co-operation of the priests 
in charge of our churches, and solid 
education of those to whom the per- 
formance of church 
trusted. 


voice 


music is en- 


I. is this last element education 

which requires the greatest atten- 
tion at present. For though one per- 
ceives a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the Church’s views 
on sacred music spreading in our 
country, it is still undeniably true 
that the genuine treasures of our 
musical heritage--Chant and poly- 
phony books to the 
large majority of our church choirs 
simply the conductor 
and /or his choir find themselves un- 
able to perform them. Not for us 
the Gregorian Propers of the Mass 
nor the towering polyphonic Masses 
of DesPres, Lassus, Victoria 
-alestrina. 

It would be unrealistic, of course, 
to expect the ordinary congregation 
to execute the more involved Chant 
compositions, but it does not seem 
unrealistic to hope that if sacred 
music is made a more intimate part 
of our educational system, eventu- 
ally congregational participation in 
the singing of the Ordinary of the 
Mass will result—- whether the 
music be in Gregorian or modern 
measured style. If the suggestion of 
the Pope is followed, this educa- 


are closed 


because 


and 


» 
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tional training will be done on a 
diocesan basis. 


A FURTHER benefit of more intense 
musical training will be the im- 
provement of our scholae cantorum 
and choirs, and a general restora- 
tion of reputable polyphonic music 
as a part of the choral repertoire. 
For lacking the ability to sing six- 
teenth-century music, we have had 
to settle for a type of ersatz church 
music, composed by numerous 
third and fourth-rate musicians, all 
of them well-meaning, but wholly 
lacking in inspiration, and usually 
in technical skill also. 

At present this type of music has 
a virtual stranglehold on the Church 
in America, and one is not afraid to 
say that the lack of enthusiasm for 
singing in church that is apparent 
on all sides is in great measure due 


to this inferior brand of music. 
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Nemo dat quod non habet, as the 
old saying goes. If nothing but un- 
inspired music emanates from our 
choirlofts, we can hardly expect 
those parishioners who may have 
some musical talent to come begging 
for a place in the parish choir. 

The situation has all the ingredi- 
ens of a vicious circle, for if the 
recommendation is made to music 
publishers that they make availabk 
only those compositions which have 
genuinely artistic and lasting value, 
they will tell you that the average 
choir would never attempt to sing 
such works. The publishers would 
soon end up in bankruptcy, and 
after all, primum est vivere. We 
will continue to move in this circle 


until something breaks through. 


And according to the structure of 
society in present-day America, this 
breakthrough will be made possible 
only by education. 





Wooly 


by JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN 


“gy 

Cun’ you see nothin’ at all?” the 
cab driver burst out almost belliger- 
ently. 

“Not a thing. 

“Well, I swear,” he said, his voice 
changing to one of delight. “Can’t 
see a thing, eh?” 

“Nope,” I answered defensively, 
rufled that he seemed so outrage- 
ously pleased with my lack of sight. 

As we drove toward town, he 
drew me into conversation with all 
the verve of a child with a new toy, 
and my resentment faded to vague 
curiosity. At least his enthusiasm 
for my blindness was a new experi- 
ence, a change from the ordinary 
reactions of men. 


H E talked incessantly, gleefully 
over his shoulder to me in the back 
seat, and I began to suspect that we 


going directly to town. 
you. sure 


were not 
“Are 


for aa 


“ 


we're headed 
not in no 
you?” he interrupted. 
“Not particularly, but 
“Well, I thought you might get 
a kick out of going in through the 
park. Everything’s in bloom down 
there now. You can smell the blos- 


You're hurry, are 


sims.” 
“But that’s way out of the way.” 
“I’m not going to charge you ex- 
tra——just for the straight trip.” 
After a moment he pulled the cab 


olf the road and skidded his tires 
to a halt on the gravel shoulder. 

“Hop out, Man.” 

“What for?” 

“Come on, Man,” he said, slam- 
ming his door and opening mine. 
“There's a great big old wild plum 
tree over here just covered with 
blossims. Come on. I'll take you 
over and you can smell it.” 


| STARTED to protest, but he was so 
pleased with his idea that I didn’t 
have the heart. He grabbed my 
elbow to help me out and I sensed 
an immense, whisky-scented 
warmth in front of me. I let him 
half-lead, half-drag me across the 
gravel path to the tree. Its fra- 
grance settled over me and I could 
hear the accelerating drone of bees 
in its branches. 

“Take a whill of that, Man,” he 
urged in a croaking voice that 
sounded strangely gentle. Holding 
the back of my head with one hand, 





John Howard Griffin's interests are many 
and varied: he served as a language spe- 
cialist with the Army during World War I 
in the Pacific; he lectures on Gregorian 
Chant, aesthetics, music and history; he has 
gained national recognition for his breeding 
of registered livestock, and he is a successful 
novelist. In 1947, as a result of combat in- 
became blind which may well 
account for the deep understanding and 
warm feeling for people as evidenced in his 
present story. 


juries, he 
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he shoved a blossom-covered branch 
against my nose. “Ain't that the 
sweetest thing?” 

“It sure is.” 

“I thought you’d maybe get a 
kick out of that. There's not nothin’ 
smells so sweet as wild plum blos- 
sims.” 


7 ae we started up again, I dis- 
covered that I was sitting beside 
him, that he had put me in the front 
seat. 

In town he would not let me go 
into the 
customed to doing. 


stores alone as | am ac- 
He insisted on 
parking the cab and then he hauled 
me around with a death grip on my 
arm. This kept me off balance and 
made me even clumsier than | 
would ordinarily be. | was on the 
verge of telling him that I could 
walk much better without help, 
when he said: “I really know how 
to take care of you, don’t 1?” with 
such eagerness that I couldn't find 
it in me to contradict him 

When he finally left me at my 
home, he said: “Look, call for me 
anylime. Just ask for Wooly. Tell 
them I’m the only one that knows 
how to take care of you.” 

“ll do that,” I said. 

“Now, don’t forget, will you?” 
and it seemed to me that he was 
almost pleading with me. “Just call 
for Wooly.” 

For a moment I thought about his 
reaction and his attitude with a 
certain puzzlement, and then I for- 
got it under the of the 
day’s work. 


pressure 


tes in the afternoon I called for 
a cab to take me to a restaurant for 


supper. It did not occur to me to 
ask for Wooly. It pulled up in the 
driveway and honked and | went 
out to get in. 
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“Hi-yuh, Buddy. Gimme five!” 
the driver shouted in childish glee. 

“Five what?” I asked, recognizing 
with a mixture of pleasure and irri- 
tation Wooly’s coarse-grained voice. 

“Five fingers. Shake hands, Man,” 
he shouted as though I were his 
greatest friend. I shifted my cane 
to my left hand and offered him my 
right one. He pumped it for a mo- 
ment and then once again put me in 
the front seat. 

He explained that he had heard 
my address called out over the 
short-wave radio system the cab 
company uses to contact its drivers, 
and that he had broken in on the 
circuit to tell the dispatcher that I 
was blind and that he wanted to 
take the call. His exaggerated de- 
light in my company once again 
mystified me, 


 _ we stopped at the restau- 
rant, he cut the motor and grew 
serious for the first time. He was 
trying to say something which was 
obviously painful for him. 

“Do you--you know— imagine in 
your mind what people look like?” 

“Not any more. I used to when 
I first lost my sight, but I never even 
think about it anymore.” 

“Well, how do you imagine some- 
body then?” he asked slowly. 

“Oh, just by the way he acts.” 

“Well, how would you think I 
look?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I can tell 
you're a big man, and you're strong 
and probably overweight r 

“That's right. But what 
my face?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” 

“I know 
sisted. 


about 


but just guess,” he in- 


“LT expect you've got a big, heavy- 
set face--probably red-nosed from 
your drinking.” 
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“Do you think it’s a good face or 


“Oh, I know it’s a good face.” 
“Boy,” he 


chuckled “7 


know how you do it.” 


don't 


A 

Fox several weeks, although I 
never asked for him, Wooly would 
break in whenever he heard my ad- 
dress over the dispatcher’s radio 
and take the eall. Each time, 
whether tight or sober, he acted the 
same, with such unexplainable de- 
light that I became more and more 
mystified. Several times he took me 
through the park, and after the first 
few rides, I had to force 
take the didn’t 
charge me for the ride. 


him to 
fare; he want to 

All of this played such a small 
part in my life that I gave it little 
thought. I rather enjoyed it and 
was as pleasant as possible in an off- 
hand way, but I was always more or 
less embarrassed by his effusive- 
ness. 


T wen one day I called for a cab 


and another driver came for me 
I wondered about it, but didn’t say 
anything because it really wasn’t 
important one way or the other. 

However, when this happened 
several .times, and | was surprised 
to note that I missing our 
strange trips together, I began to 
fear that something had happened 
to him. 


was 


I decided to call the manager of 
the cab company and learn if Wooly 
were perhaps sick or had had an 
aecident. I picked up the phone and 
dialed the number 

“Do you know a 
named Wooly?” I 
somewhat foolish. 

“Tom? :. 

“Well, he used to drive me a good 
bit, and—” 


there 
feeling 


driver 


asked, 


“Don’t worry. He won't any- 
more,” he snapped. “We fired him 
a few weeks back.” 

“What for?” 

“Are you kidding? 
call in to complain?” 

“No-—-he was always nice to me.” 

“| never heard of him being nice 
to anybody. He was a hot-head. We 
lost, too much business on account 
of him.” 

“Well, I can’t understand that. 
He was wonderful to me. Do you 
know where he is?” 

“Sure don’t. I think he left town 
He never stayed ‘in any one place 
very long.” 

“Why not?” 

“Couldn't hold a job. He couldn't 
vet along with anybody.” 

| thanked him and was about to 
hang up when it occurred to me to 
ask: “Say 
lived here 

“IT think he had a room over at the 
old Majestic, but I’m sure he’s 
now.” 

The next time I rode a cab, I 
asked the driver about Wooly. He 
affirmed what the manager had 
that nobody could = stand 
Wooly, that he was the hardest man 
to get along with he'd ever seen. 


Didn't you 


do you know where he 


9? 


gone 


said: 


Wis this the same man who had 
made me smell the plum “blos- 
sims,” who had offered to take me 
fishing, who had treated me with 
the kindness and gener- 
osity? What was the riddle to this 
strange man that would allow him 
to show only the finest traits to me 
and only the most terrible ones to 
the the world? It couldn't 
have been because he felt sorry for 
me; in fact, I recalled how mystified 
I once was that he could be so jubi- 
lant over my blindness. The con- 
flict between their facts and my ex- 


greatest 


rest of 
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perience intrigued me until it grew 
over the weeks from a vague preoc- 
cupation into a fairly large mystery 
in my mind. And as my bewilder- 
ment grew, so did my determina- 
tion to solve the riddle. 1 decided 
to go down to the skid row hotel and 
see if I could the 
there, 

The clerk talked through 
loose-fitting false teeth, in an over- 
the-counter conniving way. 

“He was kinda like a hermit-like,”’ 
“He didn’t talk to 
nobody, never sat down here in the 
lobby like the others 
that.” 

“What 
nings?” 

“Oh — every day he'd 
after work, about six or 


uncover answer 


desk 


he said never 


nothing like 
did he do in the eve 
I asked 

come in 
six-thirty 
bottle 
of milk over at the cigar stand be- 
hind you. And he'd get a news- 
paper. And I believe that was all 
Then, he'd carry all of that and go 
right on up to his room and stay by 
hisself.”’ 


He'd buy a sandwich and a 


He said Wooly had no personal 
possessions except a small bedside 
radio, “and you could hear it play 
ing those moony, sad-like 
programs late at night.” 

“Didn’t he have any family?” 

“Not’s I know of. 
had any company.” 

“Is that all you know about him?” 

“That's about all. He just didn’t 
have anything to do with anybody 
Oh—but about week, he'd 
come down about ten at night and 
walk across the street there to the 
Palace and see the late movie.” 


music 


He sure never 


once a 


| LEFT the hotel full of guilt that 
I had once been so irritated by this 
lonely man’s overtures of friend- 
ship. His life was becoming known 
to me in fragments of information, 
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and it was forming a desolate pic- 
ture. Yet there had never been any 
hint of that with me, nothing but 
good humor and a childish affection 
which I had not bothered to 
turn. 

He was really three different per- 
sons, from what I could gather. On 
the job he bully, 
thoroughly detested by all who 
knew him. At the hotel he was a 
solitary, keeping to himself, eating 
his sandwich and milk in his room 
alone, listening to his bedside radio, 
out to break the monotony 
occasionally with a late movie 
With was all sunlight and 
happiness. I thought of him very 
and it became a matter of 

for me to whichever 
driver | happened to be riding with 
anything he might 
Wooly. 


re- 


was an active 


going 


me he 


often, 
routine ask 


know about 


No: long ago, when I was talking 
with one of them and hearing again 
that Wooly was the surliest of men, 


the question popped out. “Well, 
what did he look like? I mean, what 
kind of an expression did he . . .?” 

“Oh, he was uglier’n sin.” 

“He was?” 

“Lord, yes. He had that great big 
red scar running clear across his 
face, you know.” 

“A scar?” 

“Yeah—-it was awful. You only 
had to look at him to get cold chills, 
and when he smiled, you'd get sick.” 

I didn’t ask any more questions 
I got sick for a different reason, be- 
cause I hadn’t known. As I thought 
about it, I realized that there was 
the answer, the missing fragment to 
the picture. Wooly was on the de- 
fensive against people who drew 
back in horror from his deformity 
It soured him with people until he 
apparently hated the whole world 
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because the world could not see be- 
yond a man’s face, That explained 
his jubilation that I could not see, 
his expansive happiness in my com- 
pany. 

All of them had said that I really 
didn’t know Wooly, but now I am 
sure that I am the only one who did 
know him; for in all of that lonely 
life of his, the only time when he 
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could really be what he was as a 
man were moments spent 
with me. Then and only then was 
the tremendous barrier of his de- 
fensiveness his ugliness 
made unnecessary. With me he was 
like any other man. With me, he 
must have realized that his face 
couldn’t blind me to the quality of 
his heart. 


those 


against 


Singing Streams 


by RONAELE HUNT 


r 
liiroucu shadowy canyons streams go singing on their way 
Yoward mothering seas; perhaps remembering when they 
Were drops of rain refreshing earth; or flakes of snow 

That tucked her snugly in till life-blood flowed again, 

And she was warm and sweet, and hills grew green, and birds 
Returned to sing and nest, glad to be home again. 


All sounds are hushed in the immensity of space; 
And one can feel the steady rhythmic pulse from that 
Great Heart which governs all the silent universe, 
Where time unmeasured flows, and life is limitless. 


How exquisite the songs, how perfect is the plan! 
So much to love, so short the span, Sunlighted days, 
The darkness comforted by stars and Lady Moon 
Seeing little peace these countless centuries, 





Dr. Cronin: An Essay in Victoriana 


by FRANCIS FYTTON 


D: CANIN is a Victorian. At sixty 
he is only just old enough to be so 
classified; but in literature he is 
pure Victorian — pure as Dickens o1 
Thackeray or, as he himself might 
prefer, as his fellow-Seot, Steven- 
son 

not of 
course mean merely the wearing of 


s‘eing a Victorian does 
a silk hat, frock coat, elastic-sided 
boots and side whiskers of the type 
popularized by the late Lord Dun- 
dreary; in fact 
formed that Dr 


of these things. 


1 am reliably in- 
Cronin wears none 
But it mean 
an attitude of mind, particularly of 
the creative mind, that is calculated 
lo produce that strange half-epic 
half-comic mutation of English Let- 
ters, the Victorian novel. 


does 


ry 

| HE Victorian novel is now become 
a period piece, a literary curiosity, 
an artistic dodo, Even Dickens, per- 
haps particularly Dickens, almost 
I am tempted to say, because of 
Dickens. Anyway we (by which | 
mean the English critics ‘on whose 
behalf | have no authority to speak) 
are all that the Victorian 
novel was a product of its era, popu- 
larized by 


agreed 


the immense leisure en- 
joved by the English middle classes 
and the lack of 
and television 

never a 


the cinema, radio 
the theater 
competitor, I wonder?), 
something that could never be re- 
peated, That, at least, is my 
clusion after reading the reviews of 


(was 


my more eminent contemporaries 
over the past ten years 

So that it is all the more strange 
to find that ever since 1931 Archi- 
bald Joseph Cronin has been pro- 
ducing such novels and enjoying a 
phenomenal success. 


T 

HE answer to this conundrum is 
religion. For religion 
fied by the Bible —is a best-seller. 
And Dr. Cronin is nothing if not 
the his 
religion has often been a matter of 


as exempli- 


religious though form of 


and comment 


by his fellow-Catholies. 


concern, discussion 

In this of course he is typically a 
Victorian author. All the Victorians 
were religious, even to the point of 
atheism. By which | mean that if 
they happened to be atheists they 
did not put it forward as a doubt or 
a theory (and no intelligent, calm 
man confronted by his inexplicable 
self in an inexplicable 
could do more) 


universe 
but as a 
complete with dogma and 
code, It was not that they 
unintelligent; they were 
anything but calm! they 
fact fanatics. 


religion 
moral 

were 
simply 
were in 


If it was the era of Darwin it was 


also the era of Newman; and be- 





Francis Fytton gives us a study of A. J 
Cronin the person, as apart from his books, 
and discusses his religious thinking since his 
to the Faith. Dr. Cronin’s recently 
published novel, A Thing of Beauty, is al- 
ready high on the best-seller lists. 


return 
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tween them they aroused a whole 
series of conflicting religious pas- 
sions, had not been re- 
leased in the British Isles since the 
Chanye of Religion, It is not easy to 
recollect the names of any promi- 
nent Victorian Protestant clerics be- 
cause by this time Protestantism as 
an’ intellectual force was already 
spent. The last revivifying force 

emotional perhaps rather than im 
tellectual, but nevertheless formid- 
able--was Wesley and he 
the Methodists and power to 
the Noneconformists as a 
Newman, ever a 


such as 


created 
gave 
whole 
contro- 
versy, had been a hope in his Trac- 
tarian days-—but he became a Cath- 


source of 


olic. 

Thus the Protestants found them- 
selves assailed upon two flanks: 
by the “Low” Church extreme 
which had, in its ultimate protest, 
become atheist, and by the “High” 
Church extreme which had become 
Catholic: yet it had hitherto been 
tacitly assumed that both 
had been stamped out by 
Cromwell. The Protestant center 
might be weak in ideas but it was 
rich in material and above all in an 
aura of respectability: it in- 
clined, if anything, to follow tradi- 
tion by blaming the Pope for all ills; 
religious prejudice and intolerance 
were--in the absence of intellectual 
religiously fostered. 


these 
forces 


was 


retort 


Tas state of affairs which in Eng- 
land was bad enough 
tive Manchester it the 
Catholic schoolchildren 
by adult Protestants during the 
Whit Sunday processions), was 
much worse in Scotland, where pas- 


(in my 


resulted in 


stoning of 


sions tend to rise higher, as anyone 
who has witnessed a Rangers-Celtic 
football match will testify. In Eng- 
land a religious dispute might end 
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in vilifications; but in Scotland it 
would almost certainly end in vio- 
lence, 

At the same time, as invariably 
happens in a country torn by dis- 
sension, there was a tendency on 
the part of the middle class to main’ 
tain the old standards of respecta- 
bility, even though these might be 
buttressed about by prejudices. So 
that it is possible to be a passable 
Victorian in Seotland down to this 
day. 


= this atmosphere was born 
Archibald Joseph Cronin, son of an 
Irish Catholic father and a Scottish 
Presbyterian mother—-turned Cath- 
olic. Brought up among relatives 
both Protestant and prejudiced, he 
early experienced the terrors of re- 
ligious intolerance and came peril- 
ously close to erying, like Mercutio, 
both your houses!” 
The immediate result was to make 
him, like Luther Aloysius Dunn of 
his novel, Beyond This Place, mis- 
trustful of all organized religion, 


‘A plague o’ 


Dunn in fact seems to epitomize 
Cronin’s attitude to the Church up 
to the time of The Keys of the King- 
dom which was published in 1942, 
Dunn is a reporter, born, like most 
of Cronin’s heroes, of a mixed mar- 
riage, a man who writes under the 
pseudonym “Heretic,” but takes his 
wife and daughters to Mass every 
Sunday. He typifies early Cronin- 
yet in fact he is very late 
Cronin, for Beyond This Place was 
lirst published in 1953, or eleven 
the landmark in the 
author's religious and literary de- 
vi lopment, 


years after 


I must that I am not unduly 
straining the theory to fit the facts 
if | say now that Beyond This Place 
seems to me a very early work, re- 
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hashed as a potboiler, A Ithough Dr 

states that the supremely 
sful Jlatter’s Castle his 
first novel, | think he must mean his 
first published Real first 
novels are seldom published 
unless the author has some previous 
vriting experience. Dr 


Cronin 
ucce was 
novel, 
very 


Cronin’s ex- 
perience prior to 1931 had been con- 
fined to two medical reports for the 
Government. Again, it is significant 
that the Beyond This 
Place takes place, for no apparent 


reason, in 1931 although it was pub- 
lished later. On 
the would seem that 
Beyond This Place first 
that it was either discarded 
or rejected, and that Hatter’s Castle 


Was 


twenty-two years 
evidence it 
was his 


novel 


the second 
Beyond This Place, 
the 


‘ ould 


while bearing 


Cronin stamp and promise 


hardly have been considered 
ood enough for publication were it 
the of the 


which is suflicient 


not for 


magic Doctor's 


rcannne now to en 
ure success, It is a scrappy book, 
ery badly written and packed with 
‘There many errors of 
probability and fact in court pro- 


cliches are 


cedure and an over-dramatized ap- 


proach to the most commonplace 
Even the 
usual 


events characters (and 


Cronin’s characterization, 
though tending to be stylized is of 
almost Dickensian vividness) are 
Who's 
Wiio ty pe pot ted biog: aph ies. 

No doubt Dr. Cronin will correct 
me if | but my conclusion is 
that Beyond This Place is an old 
manuseript revived by him during 
the postwar period when he seems 
to have been sadly lacking in crea- 
tive 


introduced by a series of 


err, 


pirit In this period so far he 
has given us only Shannon's Way, 
sequence to The 
the Spanish 
Gardener, the autobiography Adven 


autobiographical 


Green Years, weak 
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tures in Two Worlds, and the re- 
cently published A Thing of Beauty. 


‘ 
Te cnsenen p to Dr. Cronin’s prewar 
record this is not a very impressive 
collection. True, he always 
noted rather for brute 
ability as a teller of tales rather than 
for any distinetive “literary” qual- 
ity of form or style; but therein lies 
his strength. Dr. Cronin’s prose has 
all the homely vigor of colloquial 
Scots speech; his characters always 
“sit in” to a meal and invariably 
“wish” a thing instead of wanting 
it. This blunt, forthright style is al- 
lied to an angry crusading vigor 
that is best displayed in Hatter’s 
Castle and the even more successful 
The Citadel, the one a denunciation 


has 


been sheer 


of bullies, and the other a denuncia- 
tion of medical “The 
slaying Jack,” he 
seemed to be crying 

And in the ’thirties who could say 
him nay? 


charlatans 


giant killer is 


These early novels were charac- 
terized, all save that airy entertain- 
ment Grand Canary, by a note of 
gloom and high tragedy. The par- 
ents of his heroes invariably died, 
clasped in each 
terrible storm or other dis- 
Dr. Cronin himself has ad- 
mitted a tendency to over-dramatize 
his feelings: certainly this tendency 
has always been uppermost in his 
art. These had invariably 
unhappy endings; in fact the first 
serious Cronin novel with a happy 
ending was The Keys of the King- 
dom, 


other’s arms, in 
some 


aster, 


books 


yy 
Fuss great work--in my opinion 


his greatest yet represented the 
critical point in his religious devel- 
opment. I do not here propose to 
revive the Catholic controversy oc- 
casioned by its publication; it is 





DR. CRONIN: 
sufficient to say that, regardless of 
criticisms of the Church, implicit 
and explicit in the book, it demon- 
strated for the first time Dr. Cro- 
nin’s belief in the triumph of the 
spirit. 

Hitherto on the Doctor’s own con- 
fession he had been a somewhat in- 
different Catholic; and his Church 
had been portrayed always as an 
iron Church, the Church in right- 
conflict with her enemies. 
With The Keys of the Kingdom we 
for the first time afforded a 
glimpse of the Church Suffering; 
and, in the exquisitely-drawn pic- 
ture of the guardian angels 
discussing their charges, the hum- 
ble and holy old and the 
proud and pompous monsignor, a 
vision of the Church Triumphant. 

Yet the truth is that Dr 
is a Scot—albeit with an 
ther—-and the Scot is at 
when fighting or writing for lost 
No did Dr. Cronin 
acknowledge the Triumph of Christ 
than his work began to decline 
Suffering was the stuff of which his 
novels were made, not serenity. 

For it is an oddity of Cronin’s 
that temporal religious conflict re- 
pels him. Thus he has come to be 
dubbed an indifferentist by many 
amateur As a judg- 
ment it is, I believe, very far from 
the truth 


eous 


are 


two 


priest 


Cronin 
Irish fa- 


his best 


causes. sooner 


theologians. 


D, CRONIN’S early experiences of 
religious conflict, in a remote West 
Highland village and in the great 
melting pot of Glasgow, were ugly 
in the There the fanati- 
cism of Knox, so widespread still 
among the Lowland Scots, is met 
with the fiery faith of the High- 
landers and Irish immigrants: very 
often the result is gang warfare in 
its ugliest 


extreme. 


manifestations, though 
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fortunately such occurrences are 


becoming less and less frequent 


So much for the Doctor's child- 
His later experiences as a 
doctor had shown him that all men, 
Catholic Christians or Indian Hin- 
dus, are either the children of God 
or the followers of the Devil 

Now this is a thing that those who 
most 


hood 


engage keenly in religious 
controversy are most liable to for 
get. Itis very easy to remember that 
a man may have the wrong 
and to forget that he is, neverthe 
less, the right shape, which usually 
presupposes his heart being in the 
right place. If the theologian, writ- 
ing in the quiet of his study, is in 
danger of forgetting this 
truth, then how much more so is 
the navvy brawling in the squalor 
of an industrial slum? Hence, Di 
Cronin came to value the actions of 
men more than their views. But in 
doing so he came perilously close to 
dismissing good without 
which there can be no good actions 


ideas 


awful 


ideas 


P, RnHAPS the first thing that opened 
his eyes to this folly was the ques- 


tion of consistency. Father Chis- 
holm, the hero of The Keys of the 
Kingdom, is able to see good in all 
Catholics, Confucians and 

only because he is himself 
a Catholic: his faith is truly univer 
sal but its inspiration is central 
Thus, I think, did Dr. Cronin find 
his way back to faith. 

However, it would seem that the 
result 


men 


atheists 


has been artistically disas 


trous. The manifestations of inner 
calm in postwar works are 
soothing to be sure; they are also 
sleep-inducing. For Dr. Cronin is 
not the type of writer who can en 
thrall with a tranquil spirit: he is 
no Thompson, no Benson 


his 
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If we examine the duology, The 
Green Years and Shannon's Way, it 
evident that the 
novels are largely autobiographical. 
Now although, as I have indicated, 
the earls 
stormy, 


at once becomes 


days of Cronin were 


there is an assurance in 
these works quite at variance with 
the earlier novels which, I believe, 
more truly represent the spirit of 
the young Cronin. Shannon's Way, 
for may be steep and 
stony, but none can doubt that it is 
the path to heaven 


example, 


Again, if we examine his auto- 
biography, Two 
Worlds, and many magazine and 
newspaper articles that have come 
to my notice, we find that they teem 
with examples of human faith and 
fortitude; but the central belief is 
as Catholic as the Mass. Dr. Cronin, 
who as a miner’s doctor and West 
End practitioner has undoubtedly 
seen many terrible things, 
anxious, at times even over-anxious, 
to assure us of the nobility of the 
human spirit. But now he tends to 
exalt the triumphs at the expense 
of the trials. 


Adventures in 


seems 


W:., N people have talked to me of 
Dr. Cronin’s works they have in- 
variably advanced the view that he 
has no strong dogmatic convictions. 
This seems to me to be the exact 
inverse of the truth. For his dog- 
matic convictions have always been 
very strong indeed. Only they do 
not always happen to have coin- 
cided with those of his Church 
Thus Cronin 
evils of 


is convinced of the 
religious controversy; so 
convinced that he seems at times to 
frown upon proselytizing, despite 
Christ’s teachings upon the subject 
He has always it seems been con- 
vinced of the essential obility of 
man; no doubt in the days when he 
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was a doctor he looked at a patient 
and saw either a sound body or one 
possessed of a malignant disease. 
Today as a novelist he applies the 
same sort of diagnosis to his char- 
acters: he appears to see them as 
made in the image of God, or as 
husks harboring a malignant spirit. 
This is clinical Catholicism with a 
vengeance: for few men are so good 
that they cannot be improved and 
none so depraved that they cannot 
be saved, 

Yet in all Cronin’s works I can 
think of no one instance of a thor- 
oughly bad lot being reformed. The 
villains abound, but they stay vil 
lains until they triumph or are de- 
stroyed. There is in these works a 
Calvinistic tinge of predestination 
the elect are for heaven; the wicked 
for hell. Though I am sure that D1 
Cronin is personally a most merci 
ful man, as an author he 
merciless. 


is quite 


As I have already indicated, Cro 


nin’s works may be divided into 
two categories: pre- and post- The 
Keys of the Kingdom; the first cate 
gory ascending and the second de 
scending in merit, with The Keys 
for a peak. And the descent exactly 
corresponds with the author's 
growth in religious conviction 
How this come about? At 
first Dr. Cronin was, like Dickens, 
a social reformer. He was the cham- 
pion of the underdog and, if at 
times he seemed bent on recording 
the triumph of the cad, 
Stars Look Down,-~it 
nature of a 
folk. He a creator 
of characters, great characters, and 
much of his novels were given over 
to their delineation. As a writer, his 
perceptions heightened by medical 
practice, he was intent upon find- 


has 


as in The 
the 


working 


was in 
warning to 
was essentially 
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ing what made men laugh and what 
made them ery: he was in the very 
real that much 
word, a humanist. 

When he found the Faith in men 
he found it also in himself; and 
when he found the Faith the tem- 
poral strivings of mankind must 
have seemed suddenly unimportant 
And yet the old distaste for religious 
controversy remained 

Thus he was converted rather by 


sense of abused 


evidence than by reason. It was a 
remarkable gift, but from the purely 
intellectual standpoint, artistically 
unhelpful. With the impetus of so- 
cial reform lacking, Dr. Cronin 
came to turn more and more toward 
literary form. But 
the contrary his 
strength and success proclaim him 
When he came to 
find the form more absorbing than 
the story, as in The Spanish Gar 
dener, then he ceased also to com- 


pel the imagination of his readers. 


he is no litteraé- 


teur; on whole 


born raconteur 


| 

eee the religious viewpoint he 
seemed to find example more satis- 
fying than preaching 


This is ex 
cellent: but it proves little, for good 
examples may be found in many 
places, but the truth is only one 
At the present time Dr. Cronin 
seems to be drifting more and more 
toward a form of hagiography, 
which is a fine art; but it is not the 
art of the novelist 

In short 
Cronin 


what is needed of Di 
more intellectual 
purpose, more sense of the Catholic 
Church as a living organism 
Church Militant and the Church 
Suffering, than the Church 
Triumphant which can seldom be 
the sphere of the novelist with a 
sense of religion 


today is 


as the 


rather 


Curiously enough, an excellent 


example of what I mean is to be 
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found in a non-fiction work of Dr. 
Cronin’s Vincent. Vincent's 
The Wise Meh from 
the West, is the story of Father 
Matteo Ricci’s work in China and 
it discusses in detail the various 
methods of conversion that were at- 
tempted in that country. Father 
Rieci found the answer in continual 
intellectual striving and contro- 
versy combined with personal ex- 
ample and humility. 

| was horrified recently to read in 
the Daily Mail what Dr. Cronin, who 
has now gone to live in Switzerland 
in order to 


son, 


latest book, 


become once more 
“Europeanized” after his long so 
journ in the United States, said to 
corre spondent Frederick Sands: “It 
is most important before starting to 
write first word in a novel to 
have the characters in a story 


clearly defined 


the 
very 
It is the characteri- 
zation that can make or break any 
novel. Never start writing without 
a ready theme. A good novel must 
be written to an exact, prearranged 
pattern,” 

As far as characterization goes, 
yes; but to accept the rest of Dr 
Cronin’s advice is to put imagina 
And for a 


great 


tion into a straitjacket. 


writer of Cronin’s creative 
potential to abide by such precepts 
is to hobble his pen from the word 


A Britisun critic and novelist 
Philip Toynbee, said the other day 
that anyone looking at British nov 
tls today, and seeing the excellence 
of their form and high quality of 
writing, would not despair of the 
But, he added, there 
great novels such as the 
had enjoyed and the 
present fecundity was really a sign 


English novel 
were no 


Victorians 


of decadence 


If this is true and as a prolific 
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hack myself I can see no reason to 
doubt it--surely it is folly deliber- 
ately to encourage such decadence? 
While we have one good teller of 
tales left he must have his head and 
let the form of the telling go hang 
for, as Cobbett wisely pointed out, 
if one stops to arrange one’s 
thoughts, then directness of com- 
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Now, 
Cronin’s 


however, I see that Dr. 
twelfth novel, The Cru- 
Tomb, is shortly due for 
publication. With its great length 
than 200,000 words—and 
semi-religious theme it will, I trust, 
be a return to the old unruly Cro- 
nin, disciplined only by Faith. And 
I sincerely hope that it will answer 


sader’s 


more 


munication is lost all that I have written in this article. 


Time 


by DOROTHY A. KENNY 


lime is a constant, savage wind 
rushing across my life, 
Raging through my field and seizing 
all its bloom 
The crimson thorny roses, 
The gay and lovely blossoms, 
And the tall weeds 
with their rank and bitter roots 
New plants appear unceasingly and some 
Grown tall and strong, challenge the wind 
Until the wind, at last, is stronger. 


Time is a ruthless wind ravaging my field 
and stripping it of bloom 

But always the soft sweet grass remains, 

And the little creeping weeds, 

And the remembered fragrance of flowers 





KHRUSHCHEV 
and the 


TWENTIETH 
CONGRESS 


by Anthony T. 


Bouscaren 


T : 

HE leaders of the Soviet Union 
have launched a tactical ma- 
neuver which is fraught with danger 
for the United States. As a result of 
the February, 1956, meeting of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
the forces of international 
Communism have adopted new tac- 
tics to accomplish three objectives: 
(1) to discontent 
the Soviet sphere; (2) to 


new 


Union, 


appease within 
extend 
neutralism abroad through a united 
front with Socialism; (3) to weaken 
and discredit anti-Communists 
within the United States. 
Communist leaders hope to con- 
vince non-Communists that 
ful co-existence” is 
sible, but desirable 


*“peace- 
not only pos- 
Soviet dictator, 


eA 


a 


Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
‘Twentieth Congress that 
not be 


told 


“wal 


the 
may 
By this he im- 
plies that “peaceful coexistence” is 
possible if the United States does 
fulure Soviet 
Communist subversion In 


inevitable.” 


not resist aggression 
and 
other 
ence by making the same kind of 


concessions that were made at Mu- 


words, we can have coexist- 


nich, Yalta, Potsdam, Panmunjom, 
and Geneva. 


| as NATELY, wishful thinkers 
and advocates of peace-at-any-price 
misconstrued Khrushchev’s re- 
that the forces of 
Communism had 
abandoned Stalin’s doctrine of force 


marks to mean 
international 
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and violence ayainst non-Commu- 
nist states. Nothing eould be far- 
ther from the truth. Om February 
14, 1956, dictator Khrushclrew told 
the Twentieth Congress in Moscow 
“It is true that we recognize the 
necessity for the revolutionary 
transformation of capitalist society 
into Socialist society. This is what 
distinguishes revolutionary Marx 
ists from reformists and opportun 
ists. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt that for a number of capitalist 
countries the overthrow of the bour 
geois dictatorship by force and the 
connected sharp aggravation of the 
class struggle is inevitable.” 

Khrushchev went on to point out 
that Communist conquests of coun 
tries like France and Italy might be 
accomplished peacefully through 
the formation of popular fronts 
with the Socialists. This has par- 
ticular Italy, where 
most Socialists have already placed 
themselves at the disposal of the 
Italian Communist Party 


relevance to 


-_ AK as Soviet foreign policy is 
concerned the general approach of 
the Twentieth Congress doctrine is 


to appear to be more conciliatory, 
and to non-Communist 
the 
the 
Communists hope to gain control 
of the Chinese Nationalist islands ol 
Quemoy and Matsu, obtain diplo- 
matic 


encourage 


states to make concessions in 


name of “peace.” In this way, 


recognition for Communist 
China, extend Nehru-style neutral 
ism throughout all Asia, neutralize 
Germany through promises of unity, 
exploit Middle East tensions by in 
citing both sides, and gain respecta 
bility and prestige by visits to West 
ern countries on the pattern of the 
M alenkov- Khrushchey 
visits to Great Britain 
It is likely that the 


Bulganin 


USSR will 
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suggest such a visit to the United 
States in the not too distant future. 
This together with the recent visits 
of Soviet farm and cultural delega- 
tions to the United States serves to 
strengthen the Soviets not only from 
the point of view of prestige in 
foreign policy, but from the point 
of view of strengthening their posi- 
tion at home. When the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain realize that 
the United States is and less 
interested in their plight, and more 
und more interested in fraternizing 
with their dictators, they tend to 


lose hope 


i» reference to. the United 


States, the Soviet 
smear leading 
discredit 


less 


objective is to 
anti-Communists, 
the loyalty-security pro- 
vyram, dismantle the framework of 
anti-Communist legislation, and de- 
mand an end to further 
weapons tests. In many 
the “spirit of Geneva” is being util- 
the 


nucleat 
instances, 
ized as basis for these cam- 
palens 

At the end of January, 1956, Eu- 
vene Dennis, Executive Secretary of 
the Communist party of the United 
States, delivered an important ad- 
dress in Carnegie Hall in New York 
which may easily have been in- 
spired by advance notice of what 
was going to happen at the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the USSR. In this 
Mr. Dennis called for a 


front between Communists 


address 
united 





In spite of Dictator Khrushchev'’s virulent 
denunciation of Stalin there has been no 
basic change in the Communist doctrine of 
force and violence. Anthony T. Bouscoren 
however, taking advantage of the 

confusions in Marxist rank: 
throughout the world and passing on to the 
offensive in the realm of foreign policy. Dr 
Bouscaren is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Marquette University. 


idvocates 


resultant 
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and “liberals” to fight for “peace,” 
end “fear and hysteria,” and restore 
“civil liberties.” 


Acrvay the Geneva “summit” 
conference of July, 1955, seems to 
have laid the groundwork for the 
Twentieth meeting. A 
number of examples come to mind 
of how the American Communists 
have succeeded in encouraging 
prominent non-Communists to join 
them or to promote their objectives 
since Geneva. At the end of 1955 
several hundred prominent Ameri- 
cans signed a Communist-inspired 
petition to the Supreme Court urg- 
ing that it declare unconstitutional 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
rhe Christmas amnesty appeal for 
jailed Communists was signed by 
many well-known non-Communists, 
A United States Senator, a governor, 
and a prominent writer were among 
a score of distinguished Americans 
who sent greetings to the recent 
convention of the National Lawyers’ 
Guild in Detroit. The NLG has been 
cited Communist-controlled 
organization. 


Congress 


as a 


iow there is the fantastic story 
of Paul H. Hughes. The chairman of 
the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, and the editor of a prominent 
political journal paid a “secret and 
faceless informer” named Paul H. 
Hughes over ten thousand dollars 
to smear a prominent United States 
senator active in the fight against 
Communism 
tion for 


Part of the informa- 
which Hughes was well- 
paid, was his story that an arsenal 
consisting primarily of German 
lugers was being built up in the 
Senate Office Building presumably 
to used in a forthcoming 
Communist putsch, 
Prominent scientists have signed 


be anti- 
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Communist-inspired petitions de- 
manding that nuclear weapons tests 
bie ended; several leading intellec- 
tuals have praised a book by John 
Wexley defending the 
atomic spies, 


Rosenberg 
This book was pub- 
lished by Cameron and Kahn who 
also published the Matusow book. 
Well-known intellectuals have sub- 
scribed to the Communist thesis 
that the FBI should be deprived of 
its informants within the Commu- 
nist party and that fear and hysteria 
have characterized the loyalty-se- 
curity program. Many of these in- 
tellectuals wish to abolish the entire 
program, ‘The willingness of several 
prominent universities to invite 
Joseph Clark and Herbert Aptheker, 
both known as supporters of Com- 
munist to speak on the 
campus is, according to the Daily 
Worker, another example of how 
the “forces of peace” and the “forces 
for civil liberties” gaining 
ground in the new era since Geneva 


causes, 


are 


Ox, of the most interesting aspects 
of the Twentieth Congress meeting 
was Dictator Khrushchev’s criticism 


of Stalin. It appears that the new 
“soft” Soviet line would be facili- 
tated by this attack on Stalin and 
Stalin’s Already many 
Americans are concluding that with 
the advent of Khrushchev and the 
departure of Stalin, terror has ended 
in the Soviet Union and dictator- 
ship is being modified. Actually 
there has been no basic change in- 
the Soviet Union. The slave 
labor camps, the emphasis on heavy 
industry and the military, and the 
entire apparatus of terror remains 
intact. 


policies. 


side 


There is some evidence that hun- 
ger and discontent at home prompt- 
ed Khrushchev to denounce Stalin 
If Khrushchev can convince the peo- 
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ples of the USSR that their unhappy 
plight is due to Stalinism, he may 
be able to appease them for the 
time being. It is also conceivable 
that Khrushchev is preparing a 
purge of his political enemies by 
associating them with Stalin. ‘This 
purge of pro-Stalinites is even more 
likely to occur outside the Soviet 
Union. Recent issues of the Daily 
Worker, for example, contain some- 
what conflicting interpretations of 
Stalin’s status by editor Alan Max, 
chairman William Z. Foster, and 
Joseph Clark. Various letters to the 
editor also indicate a 
amount of confusion among the 
party faithful future atti- 
tudes. It is even conceivable that a 
shake-up in party leadership may 
occur in 1956 in somewhat the same 
fashion that it did in 1945 when 
Earl Browder was replaced as party 
chairman by William Z, Foster. 


certain 


about 


Waa can the United States do to 
frustrate the objectives of the inter- 
national 


Communist movement as 
outlined at the Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the 
USSR? Our government should 
make it very clear to the American 
people and to freedom-loving peo- 
ples throughout the world that there 
is no basie change in Soviet polli- 
cies, The Soviets want us to lower 
our guard and distract our atten- 
tion to side issues. This is precisely 
the time to step up anti-Communist 
efforts both at home and abroad 
This means more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of anti-Communist legislation, 
stepped-up exposure of Communist 
activities by Congressional com- 
mittees, and published warnings by 
governmental officials of the dan- 
gers inherent in the new Communist 
tactics of the united front. 

There must be no repetition of 
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Communist penetration of Ameri- 
can society such as took place in the 
1930's. In this respect, the current 
activities by the United States gov- 
ernment against the Daily Worker 
and Communist party headquarters 
throughout the United States are a 
step in the right direction. New 
legislation should be enacted pro- 
viding a fifteen-year prison sentence 
and a ten thousand dollar fine for 
those convicted of advocating the 
violent overthrow of the United 
States government or belonging to 
an organization so advocating. Use 
of mechanical devices in federal 
cases involving security should also 
be acted upon. The United States 
should pass to the offensive in the 
unti-Communist effort at home. 


I, the realm of foreign policy, the 
United States has a unique oppor- 
tunity to pass on to the offensive, 
in order to take advantage of the 
weaknesses within the USSR, and 
the confusions in Marxist ranks 
throughout the world. Plans must 
be readied to give maximum assist- 
ance to revolts on the East German 
pattern. The long-neglected Sar- 
nolf Plan for “cold warfare” against 
Communism should be carried out. 
‘Trade between nations of the free 
world and the Communist bloc 
which might in any way strengthen 
Communism should cease. The 200 
items de-classified in 1954 at the 
insistence of France and Britain 
should be restored to the list of non- 
tradeable goods, Fraternization 
with Soviet diplomats and officials 
should be kept to an absolute mini- 
mum. We must not permit ourselves 
to be maneuvered into another Big 
Power conference where the basis 
for success is the partition of a 
small country and the establishment 
of a “neutral” nations commission, 
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as happened at 
Geneva. 


Panmunjom and 


We should make clear our sup- 
port of Free China, including the 
offshore islands, and overseas Chi- 
nese harassed in such areas as Sing- 
apore and Indonesia. This support 
of Free China must logically involve 
an American willingness to defend 
Nationalist China diplomatically, 
especially in the UN, and to use 
every weapon to prevent admittance 
of Communist China into that or- 
ganization. We must also make 
clear our support of the Republic of 
Korea, and appropriate 
sanctions against those who per- 
violate the Panmunjom 
agreement. 

Support of freedom in Asia in- 
cludes such anti-Communist 
vovernments as those of South Viet- 
nam, Laos, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, and Pakistan. Our aid pro- 
grams in Asia should take into con- 


consider 


sistently 


also 
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sideration the consistently pro-Chi- 
nese Communist positions of states 
like India, Burma, and Indonesia 
In Europe we should resolutely 
push forward in the integration of 
German armed forces with existing 
NATO Where possible, we 
should disassociate ourselves from 
colonial regimes in the Mediterra- 
nean area, to prevent Communists 
from being confused with bona fide 
nationalists. 


forces. 


Our foreign policy theme must 
be liberation from Communist tyr- 
anny, and opposition to a world half 
slave and half free. If the peoples 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains know for a certainty that we 
stand on their side, without com- 
promise, the forces which caused 
Khrushchev to denounce Stalin will 
grow, and revolts on the East Ger- 
man pattern will become a_ possi- 
bility. And fhis time we 
prepared to act. 


must be 


Pyx 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


/ WALK into the black, rain-riddled night, 
coruscant with the lightning’s sliver blade, 
hurrying against the wind and thunder threat 


afraid, afraid. 


Who fills the watch-like case upon my breast 


calls, “Peace.” 


And though the gale has not obeyed 


His word tonight, I step into the storm 


no more afraid, 
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A New Saint! 


By cAquinas Houle, O.Carm. 
. = about Father Vincent Me 


Nabb, O.P.., 
Lic)}6W’WorRLD, 


pressed the hope of many English- 


in last January's CATHO 


Michael Derrick ex- 


for the 


vreat Dominican 


men this 
“If it could still 
be a matter of popular acclamation, 
of popular love and devotion, then 
men would be talking about Saint 
Vincent McNabb already.” 


canonization. of 


‘ 

ica knows we need some more 
Aren't the ones 
we have good enough? Of 
they 


modern day saints! 
course 
are and no one will deny it 
Men of all generations to come will 
look to the Curé d’Ars 
priest and as a radiant example of 
victory over the devil. Sts. Teresa 
of Avila and John of the Cross will 
continue to be two of the Church's 


as a model 
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greatest teachers of the life of 
prayer. But consider how a St. Vin- 
cent McNabb would be an inspira- 
tion to the Dominican who preaches 
in London’s Hyde Park or to the 
*aulist who speaks on Washing- 
ton’s Mall! 

For centuries St. Joseph has been 
invoked as the protector of virgins 
but what an inspiration young la- 
dies have in St. Maria Goretti, who 
protected her virginity to the death. 
Doesn't St. Pius X seem closer to us 
than St. Linus, the second Pope? It 
is only natural that he should. 
There are scores of qualities which 
all the saints have in common. Yet 
each of them have individual char- 
acteristics which make them appeal 
to certain people. 


A MOTHER prays for the conversion 
of a wayward son. She would most 
naturally find her inspiration in St. 
Monica whose prayers were an- 
swered at the conversion of her son, 
the great Augustine. St. Mary Mag- 
dalene de Pazzi who burned her 
life out before the tabernacle in a 
cloistered convent might as well be 
invoked by this mother as St. 
Monica, but St. Monica will possess 
the natural appeal. 

Today the Mystical Body suffers 
through scores of its members who 
are languishing in Communist pris- 
ons. A woman in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, prays for her son who has 
already spent his third Christmas 
behind the Bamboo Curtain. The 
Chinese Reds have interrogated and 
mocked her son, a Jesuit priest, 
they have paid no heed to the tenets 
of the Geneva Conference. And with 
this mother it is again a case of a 
“saint” who appeals. 

The martyrology boasts of hun- 
dreds of saints who underwent the 
rack, the executioner’s ax and the 
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jaws of wild beasts. But why not a 
saint to inspire those of the Mystical 
Body who are faced with brain 
washings, the blinding lights of the 
interrogation chambers, and the 
countless forms of twentieth cen- 
tury torture which make Nero and 
Diocletian seem like school boys? 

The mother of the imprisoned 
Jesuit prays to a saintly Carmelite 
whose last days were spent behind 
the moats and the barbed wire of 
the infamous Dachau concentration 
camp. It is the case of a man who 
appeals, for here is one who in our 
own day courageously endured the 
sufferings heaped upon him for the 
sake of Christ and the Church, Here 
is a cigar smoker who knew the 
heights of prayer, a journalist who 
bore witness to Christ in all things, 
a university rector who felt the lash 
of a Nazi-inflicted whip! 


— Titus BRANDSMA was a 
Dutch Carmelite who came from the 
province of Holland called Fries- 
land, the vineyard of the great St. 


Boniface, Anno Brandsma took the 
name Titus when he entered the 
Carmelite Order in 1898. At the 
turn of the century the young 
Brandsma was beginning the study 





In olden times we drew our inspiration 
from the saints and martyrs who had faced 
the lions in the Roman amphitheater, the 
thumbscrew and the rack. Feather Aquinas 
Houle, O.Carm., asks why not a new saint to 
inspire those who are faced, in this twentieth 
century, with brain washing, the blinding 
light of the interrogation chamber, and the 
infamous concentration camp? With com- 
plete submission to the judgment of the 
Church, Father Aquinas expresses the hope 
that Father Titus Brandsma, Carmelite and 
champion of the Catholic Press, whose story 
he relates, may be that new saint. Father 
Aquinas is Librarian of Whitefriars Hall, 
Washington, and at present is pursuing 


graduate studies at the Catholic University. 
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of philosophy which eventually took 
him to Rome where he earned the 
name: the little Doctor. 

Like St. Paul before him, this 
apostle was short in stature but 
gigantic in the things of God. Man’s 
relationship to God was the domi- 
nating factor in the activities of Fa- 
ther Titus. It fostered in him his 
study of and keen observations on 
Catholic education. Dutch Catholics 
were not surprised when Father 
Titus received the chairs of Mysti- 
cism and History of Philosophy in 
1923 at the foundation of the Cath- 
olic University of Holland. In 1982 
the litthe Doctor was appointed Rec- 
tor of the University which today 
considers its halls as hallowed 
ground because of 
there. 


his presence 


R, rURNING to Holland in autumn 
of 1935 from a visit to the United 
States, Father Titus found Europe 
The Iron 
Curtain of that day began to envelop 
free people-—-the Swastika 
Uppermost in its motion 
was the extermination of the Jews 
The little Doctor recognized the 
danger signs and their probable con- 
sequences 


in a state of tense anxiety 


was on 
the move 


His never-idle pen met 
paper as he wrote against Hitler’s 
treatment of the Jews. The class- 
rooms at the University echoed as 
Brandsma’s was heard 
demning such inhumane actions on 
the part of the Nazis. Yet the Dutch 
themselves seemel free from dan 


voice con- 


ger 


- serene little Holland the people 
went about their business as always. 
They went to church, skated on the 
canals, planted and harvested their 


crops, and ate good food. All the 
while their neighbor to the east was 
fomenting his plan for the arch 
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triumph of the Arian race. Czecho- 
slovakia was trampled under foot 
and the Dutch went to school and 
earned degrees. Poland fell and the 
Dutch continued to have church 
picnics, 

May 10, 1940! Dutch serenity re- 
ceived a jolt as Nazi Panzer Divi- 
sions under Field Marshal von 
Runstedt entered Holland. The 
Dutch fought for five days till the 
bombardment of Rotterdam. Nazi 
occupation took hold of the country 
immediately. Undesirables were 
quickly scooped up and sheltered 
in newly built prison camps. Fa- 
ther Titus was a marked man ever 
since he began to defend the Jews. 
Looking through German records it 
has recently come to light that the 
little Carmelite had been under sur- 
veillance for years before his ar- 
rest. 

Political freedom in Holland was 
a thing of the past. Religious free- 
dom was another question. The 
Dutch are a very religious people 

extremely firm in their Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism alike, the 
latter comprising about two-thirds 
of the population. 


ah 
io Church presented the greatest 
obstacle to a complete Nazi integra- 
tion course for the Dutch people. 
Protestant churchmen were too di- 
versified to offer a united front 
against Nazism. The Catholic clergy 
under the leadership of the late 
Cardinal de Jong fought the Nazi 
ideology with vigor and might. 
The Nazis had two main objec- 
tives in overcoming Catholicism in 
the tiny country: the school and the 
press. The Catholic school system 
in Holland is a well-organized unit 
of Church endeavor preparing its 
students for all walks of life. As 
director of the Catholic High School 
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Association, Father Titus was sum- 
moned by Archbishop de Jong and 
asked to plead the case for the Cath- 
olic schools at the Nazi-controlled 
Hague. 

The occupational government 
knew that the Catholic school prob- 
lem would have to be handled care- 
fully. They issued a decree that no 
priest or religious could be rector 
of a Catholic school. They argued 
that it was not fair for a priest or 
religious to hold such a_ position 
when a worthy layman could handle 
the office just as well and benefit 
his family with a better salary. They 
then diminished the salaries of reli- 
gious teachers by forty per cent. 


, were to have been the first 
two steps in the overthrow of Cath- 
olic education. Father Titus pre- 
sented the Church’s case before the 
Nazi court. His pleas added to the 
unanimous protests of the Church 
and thwarted the overthrow of the 
Catholic The Nazis were 
afraid; they feared a national school 
strike if they took any further ac- 
tion. In Holland the state controls 
only a third of the schools. The 
other two-thirds are Catholic and 
Protestant controlled. The govern- 
ment was not prepared to cope with 
a school strike on a nation-wide 
basis. 

Father Titus was dangerous to 
the existing government. He knew 
this and so did everyone else. Yet 
with his characteristic determina- 
tion he continued to stand firm in 
his fight for religious freedom. 


schools. 


| of the Press was just an- 
other facet of religious freedom in 


the mind of Father Titus. The 
Dutch Catholic Press is unique. 
Every large diocese has its Catholic 
daily paper. These papers are owned 
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and operated by the laity. They are 
Catholic insofar as they are sub- 
ject to the Bishop, print the Catholic 
viewpoint on current affairs, and 
give complete coverage to decrees, 
ete., of the Holy Father and the 
Bishops. In short, the papers are 
governed by a Catholic mentality. 

Such a weapon in defense of truth 
as the Catholic Press must maintain 
its freedom if the people are to know 
the truth. If the Church realized her 
treasure in a free press, the Nazis 
realized it all the more as far as it 
effected their position. Confiscation 
of the press was to be engineered in 
a subtle manner. Catholic editors 
were ordered to print Nazi propa- 
ganda and to co-operate with the 
Party in every possible way. The 
editors were faced with a grave de- 
cision. Could they co-operate with 
the Party and still remain loyal to 
the Church? 


, answer came from Father 
Titus! As spiritual director of the 
League of Catholic Journalists, the 
Carmelite was again summoned by 
Archbishop de Jong. The Arch- 
bishop commissioned him to send a 
circular letter to the editors inform- 
ing them of the Church’s position 
which must be held at all costs. On 
Dec. 31, 1941, Father Titus issued 
his letter: 

“... Tf you still want your paper 
to be called a Catholic paper, then 
this sort of article has to be refused 
no matter what the consequences 
may be for the paper or for your- 
self. We cannot do otherwise. The 
limit has been reached. I trust that 
you will all, without hesitation, 
maintain this our Catholic stand- 
point. The more unitedly we all fol- 
low the same line, the stronger our 
stand will be. .We are not sure 
yet if those responsible will resort 
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to violence. But in case they do, 
remember, God speaks the last word 
and rewards his faithful servants.” 


Ul eammewens the editors agreed to 
the tenets proposed by Father Titus 
Moreover, they signed a_ written 
pledge of their fidelity to the 
Church. The Nazi retaliation eame 
in the arrest of Father Titus! 

The police arrived at the Nij- 
megen Carmel the evening of Janu- 
ary 19, 1942. The Carmelite was 
called to the parlor and told that 
he was under arrest. The police told 
him to remove his habit and be 
ready to leave in street clothes. They 
took him to Arnhem about fifteen 
miles northwest of Nijmegen where 
he spent his first night behind bars. 
Jokingly he told his guard that it 
was rather strange for a man to be 
entering prison at the age of sixty. 
The guard’s answer, however, com- 
forted him: “It is your own fault, 
for you should not have taken the 
Archbishop’s commission.” This an- 
swer settled one thing in his mind: 
the Nazi reasoning behind his im- 
prisonment. They jailed him be- 
cause of his adherence to Catholic 
teaching. 

The next morning found him on 
his way to Scheveningen, a seaside 
resort town. Father Titus entered 
Cell 577 for what he thought would 
be a few days at the old Dutch State 
prison. 

A few days after his arrival at 
Scheveningen Father ‘Titus was 
brought to the Hague for interroga- 
tion. The authorities asked him 
why the Dutch people, especially 
Catholics, were opposed to the 
N.S.B. (the Dutch National Social- 
ists—the Nazi party in Holland). 
In his fluent style Father Titus an- 
swered their query with an eight 
page refutation of Nazi principles. 
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| the interrogation the 
little Doctor went on trial at the 
Hague. He was accused of a “hos- 
tile attitude” toward the oecupa- 
tional government and of “disturb- 
ance of public tranquillity.” Be- 
cause of his writings against the 
Nazi treatment of the Jews, Father 
Titus was branded with another 
charge: “Anti-nationalistic spirit.” 
The verdict guilty; the sentence: 
imprisonment! 

Seven weeks of solitary confine- 
ment followed at Scheveningen, the 
last retreat of the aged contempla- 
tive. During this time Father Titus 
gave the world the last contribu- 
tions of his pen. In a short diary he 
tells of his daily activities, the rou- 
line of prison life, the food he re- 
ceived, and of his time spent in 
prayer. It is the mirror of one in- 
timately united to God. Consider- 
ing his place in prison he writes: 
“If God ordered it, I would stay 
here forever. Seldom have I been so 
happy and content.” 

The scholar-contemplative who 
had studied the life of the great 
Saint Teresa from the _ twofold 
aspect of historical criticism and 
loving devotion devoted his last 
piece of writing to her. He began a 
biography of St. Teresa, writing it 
between the lines and in the margin 
of another biography of this Saint 
which he had been allowed to keep. 
He never finished this work but it 
was fortunately given to the Dutch 
Carmelites, one of whom completed 
it and saw to its publication. 


0, March 12, 1942 the retreat was 


over! Father Titus was transferred 
to a prison camp at Amersfoort, 
Holland. Physically he was beaten. 
Spiritually he was prepared for the 
work of a priest. He preached, 
heard confessions, and conducted 
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his fellow prisoners through various 
spiritual exercises. Each day he was 
growing weaker in body and we like 
to believe stronger in soul. From 
Amersfoort the sick friar made his 
way to Kleef, Germany. This trip 
made in a cattle car added to his 
illness. After a short stay at Kleef 
he received to 
Dachau! 

Here with the living dead, the 
road up Calvary began its steep as- 
cent. It would be hard to single oul 
Father Titus from the of the 
inmates on the grounds of physical 
torture and endurance. These were 
the lot of all at Dachau. But his 
spirit of kindness and selflessness 
stands as a memorial to the priest 
who defied the rule and regulations 
of Dachau to administer the sacra- 
ments. Where the priest is, there 
also is the Sacrament of 
Father Titus heard confessions 
whenever he had the opportunity. 

Not only was there the mercy of 
God at Dachau in the Sacrament of 
Penance but thanks to village 
priests, who risked their lives, the 
Sacrament of God’s love was there 
One day with the Blessed 
Sacrament concealed under his arm 
in an old glass case, 


his condemnation 


rest 


Penance. 


also. 


Father Titus 
A Car- 
Dachau 


withstood a severe beating. 
melite Brother also at 
proached the 
priest to comfort him. His remark: 
“Have no fear, Brother, | have com- 
fort Itself with me!” He produced 
the Blessed Sacrament from under 
his arm. 

The end came on the feast of St 
Anne, July 2, 1942, when Father 
Titus died in the Dachau infirmary 
He had crawled there three days 
before, no longer able to endure the 
sufferings that were his. The death 
certificate briefly states: “His body 
was burned.” 


aged and bruised 
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"Tenav at Dachau the tourist will 
come across an unimposing marker 
reading: Grave of Thousands Un- 
known, Perhaps Father Titus’ ashes 
lie beneath. Whether they were 
gently laid there or strewn to the 
wind is of little consequence. His 
life is being relived in the minds of 
thousands who are reading of him, 
praying to him or giving testimony 
concerning him before a Diocesan 
Tribunal. 

Cardinal de Jong, hearing of Fa- 
ther Titus’ death, wrote: “He 
a holy religious and a saintly priest, 
a man possessed of great merit. . . 
He was always ready to help me and 
I am greatly indebted to him. He 
gave his life for the Catholic 
Church.” 

The formal proceedings for the 
canonization of Father Titus began 
on the diocesan level on January 13, 
1955. Cardinal de Jong was the first 
witness. He died a few months after 
giving his testimony. 

Mr. Derrick’s remarks about pop- 
ular acclamation which we men- 
tioned at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle are not so outdated as they may 
appear at first glance. Popular ac- 
clamation has a lot of bearing on a 
cause for canonization. The people 
at large substantiate the claims of 
postulators for the cause! Hundreds 
of letters arrive each month telling 
of favors granted through the inter- 
cession of Father Titus. The Dutch 
Carmelites have only Father Titus’ 
religious habit and his 
robes left in their possession. 
news of his death, friends 


was 


academic 
At 
and 


neighbors appeared at the Nijmegen 
Carmel clamoring for “relics.” 


Today Father Titus is being 
hailed as a martyr for the Catholic 
Press. It is the fervent hope of 
many that Father Titus’ canoniza- 
tion will soon be a reality that he 
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might be an added incentive to those 
people, religious and lay, who live 
the cause of Christ and testify to the 
truth behind the bars of Communist 
prisons. 


The mother of the imprisoned 


Jesuit mentioned above finds com- 
fort in the poem of Father Titus 
written in his prison cell in Scheven- 
ingen. No doubt these are likewise 
the thoughts of countless Catholics 
imprisoned today by the Reds: 


“A new awareness of Thy love 
Encompasses my heart: 

Sweet Jesus, 1 in Thee and Thou 
In me shall never part. 


“No grief shall fall my way, but I 
Shall see Thy qrief-filled eyes; 


The lonely way 


walked 


that Thou once 


Has made me sorrow-wise. 


“All trouble is a white-lit joy 
That lights my darkest day; 


Thy love has 
light 


turned to brightest 


This night-like way 


“If | have Thee alone, 
The hours will bless 

With still, cold hands of love 
My utter loneliness. 


“Stay with me, 


Jesus, only stay; 


I shall not fear 
If, reaching out my hand, 
I feel Thee near.” 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


A SUBJECT Which seems of late to be exercising the Continental Catholic 
mind to a considerable extent is the status of the laity in the Church of 
today. On the Continent they tend to think more logically about these 
matters than we are apt to do in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. We, too, are 
exercised about the Catholic laity, but mainly in the sense that we would, 
in general terms, like to see a more devoted, a better religiously educated 
and more active laity. By one means or another we endeavor to obtain 
this. But it does not so naturally occur to us to think in terms of the real 
status of the laity, its rights, the different types of lay action and apos- 
tolate, the proper relation between the laity and the hierarchy and the 
clergy. 

It is true that a certain amount has been done to present a picture of 
the true spiritual status of the laity with a view to encouraging the layman 
and laywoman’s sense of their Christian dignity, particularly in connection 
with the “priesthood of the laity,” as explained by the Pope in “Mediator 
Dei.” But it is doubtful whether even this has made very:much impact 
or whether it is commonly preached. The fact is that we are practical 
people and prefer to get on with the obvious job than dwell on its deepet 
implications. 


‘Tm RE is weakness, as well as strength, in this way of looking at things. 
In another connection, | was reading the other day a rather violent attack 
in an English diocesan magazine against a leading liturgist in this country. 
Part of the argument put forward was that in no country-in the world 
do the people love the Mass more than in Ireland. Yet in Ireland there is 
complete disinterest in the Dialogue Mass, Mass Facing the People, the 
Vernacular question. The Irish know that internal participation in the 
Mass is much more important than external, and they are content with 
things as they are 

This is Ireland’s strength; but the writer, it seems to me, overlooked 
some important factors. Other countries do not share the special Irish 
Catholic heritage, nurtured in years of persecution and protected by a 
relative isolation from contemporary secularist trends. Ireland itself is 
changing today. Ireland’s Catholicism is not “exporting” too well, if we 
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are to judge by the Catholicity of 
many who come to live in the start- 
lingly different conditions of Eng- 
lish life. And, however successful 
internal participation in the Mass 
has been in Ireland, this is really no 
reason for being disinterested in 
external and more intelligent par- 
ticipation, since the ideal is ob 
viously the best participation pos- 
sible, internal, intelligent 
ternal 


M. CH the same moral applies to 


lay action and lay apostolate. There 
is greal strength in the practical 
Anglo-Saxon attitude of getting on 
with it, without too much theoriz- 
ing, and both America and Britain 
may well feel that in the apostolate 
and lay work of the Church today 
in their 


and ex 


countries they compare 


pretty favorably with anything that 
is happening in Italy, Franee and 


Germany. But this is hardly good 
enough. On the European Conti 
nent the Church today is seeking 
slowly to recover from venerations 
of paganization and secularism, the 
historic which 
complex to discuss here. In 


causes of are 
Amer 
ica and Britain, a Catholic minority 
has been growing within a Protes- 
tant culture which the 
social and moral roots of Christian 
ity, and it has been enriched by the 
Irish tradition of a people fighting 
the oppressor for their faith and na 
tion. It is impossible to compare the 
two cases 

Moreover, however great the 
progress of the Faith in America 
and Britain, who would care to say 
that it is sufficient? In 
least, there is a big leakage 
much prejudice. And, most im- 
portant, the progress of the Faith 
is largely due to the imagination 
and labors of a small minority of 


preserved 


Britain, at 


too 
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the faithful, clergy and laity. The 
Catholic people generally are not 
“engaged,” as the French say, be- 
ing content to keep things going, 
mainly in their own personal spirit- 
ual interest. No doubt, there are 
similar reasons operating in Amer- 
ica which prevent a quicker growth, 
reasons to which the answer could 
be found. 

Surely, it is only common sense, 
whether it be in questions of litur- 
gical changes or in questions of ac- 
lively “engaging” the laity generally 
ina more fruitful apostolate, to seek 
lor ways and means of allying the 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries with the more intellectual la- 
bors and experience of the Euro 
pean Continent. 


r 

ae problem really is as I have 
just stated: to “engage” more and 
more of the laity in the apostolate 
But when the analytic Latin mind 
faces this problem, it begins to look 
for the solution by clarifying terms 
and discovering what exactly the 
present situation is. Clearly, the 
fundamental for the slow 
progress in making more and more 
lay Catholics effective apostles is 
not due to lack of either Catholic 
fervor or interest. Our churches are 
filled every Sunday with large con 
gregations who take their faith very 
seriously. 

There will always be a wide mar 
gin of practicing Catholics who, 
whether by upbringing or natural 
slackness or just 


reason 


disinterest, are 





Taking his from the statements of 
several of the foremost Continental Catholic 
writers, Michael de la Bedoyere discusses 
the actual status of the laity in the Church 
today, its rights, the different types of lay 


iction and apostolate 


and the proper rela 
tioh between the laity and the hierarchy and 
the clergy. 
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not, in fact, potentially actively 
apostolic Catholics, save by their 
prayers. There are many too, whose 
education has not been sufficient to 
enable them to feel competent to en- 
gage in the work of outwardly wit- 
nessing to Christ in the world’s cul 
tural centers, market-place, work- 
shops and factories, though many 
of these by their prayer and loyalty 
may well be hidden apostles more 
Bul 
allowing for all this there must re 
main a very 
could be active 


effective than the active ones 
number who 
elfective wilt- 
nesses and in fact are not, as things 
And one thinks 
much any one Catholie can do, one 


large 
and 
are when how 
realizes what a change there would 
be if this number 
engaged. 

Perhaps some of us, even in Ens 
land and America, 


were actively 


have vaguely 


felt along the lines which preoccupy 
Continental 

Congar, O.P., 
ard Philips in Belgium and Father 


Pere 
in France, Msgr. Ger- 


writers such as 


SJ., mm 


be described as 


Karl Rahner, Austria. I 
the layman's 
uncertain sense of status within the 
Church. The Church is a 

hierarchic institution 
wherein authority is situated in its 
head, 


hierarchic 


may 


active 


strictly 


devolving 
until it 
the totality of the clergy possessing 
jurisdiction 

Where the laity 
To some people this worry may 


legally through 


grades reaches 


does come in? 


seem to denote a lack of lay humil- 
itv. Why not be content always to 
be under orders and deprived of ini- 
But this 
The laity, 
highly educated, 
more experienced, more in posses- 
sion of special techniques, than at 
any previous time in history. It 
would be unnatural at a time when 


tiative and responsibility? 
fair 


more 


is hardly a retort 


today, is 


it is so clear that the main work ot 
the Catholic apostolate is within the 
world, living by all this “know 
how” and shaping its values accord- 
ing to it, for the layman, conscious 
of his ability and desirous of help- 
ing, not to be worried by the feeling 
that there is no real place for his 
special abilities and the judgment 
and that with 
them. It is not that he will become 
bitter or disgruntled, but that, hay 
ing perhaps made some efforts to 
help, he will come to feel that he is 
not really wanted. So he will go his 
own way, content to be a good Cath 


olic in his personal observance 


responsibility 


uv » 
Boes 


W HAT is the real position? That is 
the question which writers such as 
mentioned above are 
to tackle 

Father 
Revue 
1956, 


a clear-cut 


those secking 
the 
Theologique of 
the 
division 


Nouvelle 


January, 


Rahner, in 


finds answer in making 
the 
apostolic action of Catholics as aux 
iliaries of the Hierarchy the 
apostolic action or activity which 
springs directly from the Catholic 
status and vocation of the Catholie 
by baptism and confirmation. It is 
a distinction of 


between 


and 


kind which, 
perhaps, has long been wanting. In 
fact, Catholie 
have been painfully 
difficulty of distinguishing formal 
“Catholic Action” (the participa 
tion of the laity in the apostolate 
under the Hierarchy) and the 
vaguer portmanteau term “Catholic 
activity,” which anything 


this 


every writer must 


aware of the 


covers 
else 

And it has often heen stated that 
formal ‘‘Catholie Action” has 
proved in practice to be a retarding 
rather than progressive reform, for 
whereas before, active Catholic 
work by the laity went ahead with- 
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out strict supervision, now noth- 
ing is possible unless and until the 
bishop approves, And bishops differ 
considerably from one another in 
their readiness to approve. In this 
connection, | remember one bishop 
saying to me: “I wish some of these 
people would not always ask my 
approval. Sometimes I can’t take 
responsibility for what they want 
to do. But if they started on their 
own, | can always stop it if I think 
it's doing more harm than good, and 
approve it later.” But not all 
bishops see things this way! 

‘To return to Father Rahner. In 
an expert canonical exposition, into 
which we need not enter, he demon- 
strates in effect that we normally 
inaccurately distinguish between 
the status of clergy and that of laity. 
Jurisdiction is not transmitted by 
the sacrament of Holy Orders, but 
by a non-sacramental act of sov- 
ereignty on the part of the supreme 
power of the Church. A layman 
elected Pope would be Pope before 
ordination and consecration. From 
this he deduces the position that a 
layman or laywoman becomes a 
partial cleric in so far as he or she 
engages in Catholic action depend- 
ing directly on the authority of the 
Hierarchy and within its specific 
commission. 


| ee to this, Catholic Action 
in its strict sense is clergy, not lay, 
work for which the laity has been 
recruited because of the needs of the 
time and which makes its lay work- 
ers part of the clergy in so far as 
they engage in it. I am in no posi- 
tion to judge of the theological com- 
petence of the learned Austrian 
Jesuit in coming to this conclusion 

and I believe his view is contro- 
verted—but in a more Anglo-Saxon 
“practical” way, the distinction he 
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iakes seems to me to go a long way 
to clarify the difficulties. For indeed 
it is perfectly logical and obvious 
that in a hierarchically organized 
Church everything that properly 
comes within the jurisdiction and 
competence of the Hierarchy must 
be effected “under orders.” 

This does not mean that all re- 
sponsibility and initiative is barred. 
That would be absurd. Every priest, 
even though not a member of the 
Ecclesia docens, exercises much re- 
sponsibility and initiative under his 
bishop or superior. Equally, a lay- 
man working in strict Catholic Ac- 
tion has responsibility and initia- 
tive, but strictly “under orders.” 
Anything else would presuppose a 
totally different Church organiza- 
tion from the one delegated by our 
Lord. Moreover, putting things in 
this way has the advantage of 
clearly defining the responsibility 
and the limits of that responsibility 
where laymen are concerned as aux- 
iliaries to the Hierarchy. Nor is 
there any need to underline how 
much of this “lay-clergy” work 
needs to be done nowadays when 
the numbers of priests and religious 
are so limited and where their ac- 
cess to the outside world is so often 
either barred or difficult to manage 
usefully. 


oven more important than this, 


the distinction offers the real ex- 
planation, it seems to me, of why 
so many good Catholics are not in- 
terested in Catholic action and or- 
ganized apostolic activity. The an- 
swer is simply that it is not their 
vocation. A cleric has to have a 
special vocation and training. It 
seems to follow that if Catholic ac- 
tion is, in essence, clergy work, not 
lay work as such, then a special vo- 
cation and training for it are 
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needed. No wonder, it is not for 
everybody, including many of those 
who seem to be fit for it by educa- 
tion and character. 

What of the others? Are they de- 
barred from being active apostolic 
Catholics? Of course not! On the 
contrary, the nature, scope and 
quality of their true field of work 
have been delimited. Of the laity, 
Pope Pius XII said in 1946, “they 
especially must have an ever clearer 
consciousness, not only of belong- 
ing to the Church, but of being the 
Church.” Father Rahner says: “The 
layman, as a member of the 
Church, interiorly through grace 
and exteriorly in the quasi-sacra- 
mental visible plan of the Church, 
necessarily has his role in the mis- 
sion and responsibility of the 
Church.” I would put it simply: the 
layman, as a member of Christ's 
Mystical Body, is necessarily called 
upon to witness in his life and work 
to Christ and the Gospels with all 
that derives from them. 

This, and this only, is the spring 
of the universal lay apostolate, as 
distinguished from the quasi-cleri- 
cal special apostolate of Catholic 
Action under the direction the 
Hierarchy. 


of 


No doubt, in practice it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find the dividing 


line between the two, more espe- 
cially owing to the present confu- 
sion of principles. But the distinc- 
tion is perhaps not best made in 
terms of this Catholic society and 
work and that one, but rather in 
the different aspects of the same 
work. A Catholic teacher in a Cath- 
olie school, for example, obviously 
comes within the direction of the 
Hierarchy in many matters of or- 
ganization, what is taught and the 


like; but does the teacher, as a 
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teacher, come within it? Obviously, 
in the general sense, every Catholic 
is subject to the Church and Hier- 
archy in matters of faith and morals 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But 
does the teacher in his or her voca- 
tion as teacher, does the writer, does 
the scientist, does the politician, 
does the industrialist? In some 
cases, we already clearly acknowl- 
edge that they do not. No bishop or 
priest would attempt to teach the 
doctor or the lawyer his business as 
a doctor or lawyer, though they 
strictly teach the doctor or lawyer 
the religious and moral limits to 
the application of their knowledge 
in certain matters. In such cases, 
special professional training and 
competence make the distinction 
necessary. 


Bus what of the Catholic poli- 
tician, trade-union leader, teacher, 
businessman? Just because in such 
cases, the specialization is not so 
clear and everyone feels himself to 
know something about it, the temp- 
tation for authority is to go beyond 
what is strictly a matter of faith and 
morals in its direction. Yet in doing 
this (it may be argued) the Hier- 
archy is depriving the laity of its 
own supernatural and natural re 
sponsibility as apostles. And if it 
does so, how can it expect the lay- 
man to be a responsible apostle of 
Christ in the special vocation which 
is his as a member of Christ's Mys- 
tical Body and a man with special 
vocation, training and experience 
within the temporal field which he 
has acquired? How can it be sur- 
prised when it finds the layman liv- 
ing two lives, a “Sunday” religious 
life and a “weekday” 
life? 

In other words, the apostolic mis- 
sion of the laity as such lies, not 


secularist 
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within special aid to the clergy in 
ecclesiastical allairs under the Hier 
archy (though many will feel called 
to give special aid in modern times 

but within the responsibilities of his 
own lay life, as parent, as citizen 
and as a man trained to a special 
competence wherewith he normally 
It is in all this that 
his essential Christian witne 


earns his living 
s must 
lie and he must feel that his Chris 
lian and witness 
within them are his because he is a 
member of the the 
Church, as Pope said, 


engaged within the world where the 


responsibility 


Church 
Pius has 
harvest has to be gathered 

well what about 
it? Obviously, the fullest agreement 
with what has been said above (and 
I would not like to commit the wril 
ers | 


It may be asked 


have cited to my 
tion of it) will not make any 
visible difference, for the 
the Church in a changing 
have to be met largely by 
rule of thumb 
that the 
flood of light on Catholic upbring 
ing and training in the home, in the 
parish and in the school 

If we want 


interpreta 
vreat 
needs of 
world 
a kind of 
jut | would suggest 
throw a 


distinction does 


Cath- 
olics as possible truly active apos- 


to see as many 
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\les in the world today, we must 
from the start teach and train them 
the 

and genuine initiative 
of their vocations. In whatever they 
are doing, the Church looks to them 
Church’s experts in the 
world, just as the clergy and its lay 
auxiliaries in Catholic Action under 
the Hierarchy are experts in the ec- 


o realize nature, dignity, re- 


ponsibility 


us the 


clesiastical field, pastoral, mission- 
ary, organizational. 

If this were really admitted and 
acted on, it would surely spur us to 
think of the parish, for example, 
not merely as a Mass and Sacrament 
center, but as a living community, 
training and obtaining spiritual and 
moral sustenance for the universal 
lay apostolate within an equally liv- 
ing communitarian liturgy. Thus, 
any possible sense of clergy and lay 
rivalry or——-more common-—-any lay 
must every- 
thing to the clergy or a clergy sense 
that the laity live exiled lives in the 
world would disappear. Instead of 
a world of passive Catholics, with a 
few enthusiasts, we should 


sense that we leave 


(allow- 
ing of course for the essentially un- 
interested) move toward a world of 


active Catholic witnesses and apos- 


tles 
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THE KING AND | is a magnificent musi 
cal. Such extravagant praise comes in 
frequently from this department but 
when it is merited, as it is here, there 
seems to be little reason for reticence 
or understatement. Of the three Kod 
gers and Hammerstein Broadway suc- 
cesses thus far filmed, this stands high 
above the others because, in its be 
guiling story, its blissfully happy score, 
and its enchanting locale, it has a com- 
bination of three important elements 
to make it a delight from start to finish 
Certainly the producers have spared 
nothing in the way of expense to make 
this a lavish film (but we are so ac- 
customed to lavishness in movies these 
days that this alone no longer 
pensates for other deficiencies), but 
there is sense and reason to the lush 
settings of the King of Siam’s glittering 
palace and the exotic regalia of its 
principal players. One hates to see 
money squandered on a_ production 
whose sole function is to bedazzle and 
astonish, but here every item on the 
budget is justified. 

The story of the liberal-minded Eng 
lish schoolmistress, Anna Leonowens, 
who arrives in the tiny Asian kingdom 
to educate the King’s many, many chil- 
dren in Occidental ways, is a natural 
for the films since it is good-humored, 
attractive, and utterly captivating. 
rhere is sympathy and sound common 
sense in Anna’s methods as she wins 
over not only the youngsters but even 
their obstinate father himself to her 
democratic ideas. A subsidiary ro- 
mance involving one of the King’s 
youngest wives and a humble emissary 
from another principality is not so pro- 
nounced as to throw the central story 
out of focus, but adds just enough bit- 


com 


contrast to and 
to the subtler tongue-in 
cheek conflict between the King and 
Anna. Director Walter Lang has the 
advantage of a well-organized script 
by Ernest Lehman and he works in the 
musical numbers so smoothly that they 
flow 


ter-sweet give spice 


scasoning 


along as part of the screenplay, 
advancing the story and casting a 
golden aura over the entire film. 

lhe two leads are flawless. Deborah 
Kerr has precisely the right blend of 
spirit and understanding for the part 
of Anna, never pedantic, never prissy, 
the first teacher on record, I 
think, makes it like sheet 
heaven being in her class. Yul Brynner, 
the only 
combine 


school 
who seem 
actor alive, I'd say, who can 
perfectly the barbaric and 
the childlike in the complex character 
of the ruler, repeats his stage success 
and most ungallantly steals the film 
right away from Miss Kerr. There are 
many moments in The King and Il when 
you will be seized with the desire to 
indulge in a un-movielike prac 
tice—-applauding the individual musi 
cal numbers, I encourage you to do so 
when the spirit moves you. Moments 
like the introduction of the Siamese 
children to “Mrs. Anna—sir”’; the ex 
quisite play-within-a-play “The Small 
House of Uncle Thomas”; the brisk 
and lovely polka danced by the King 
and Anna. These are bits of genuine 
movie magic. Actually, | intended run 
ning on for the next few pages about 
The King and I but, having bestowed 
upon it the accolade of “the perfect 
movie musical,” what mors 
say? 20th Century-Fox. 


most 


is there to 


REBEL IN TOWN is one of those rari 
ties in today’s films, the small screen, 
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black-and-white drama with a cast of 
excellent though not staggeringly im- 
portant players acting out a tense story 
with absolute conviction. Although a 
Western in locale, this is a film of some 
dramatic substance. The problem is 
one of conscience: a young Southern 
renegade, roaming the countryside 
with his father and three brothers 
after the Civil War, feels compelled to 
make amends for the accidental killing 
by one of his brothers of a little boy 
Wounded, he is nursed back to health 
by the boy’s parents (the mother has 
recognized him but does not believe 
that senseless vengeance will undo 
anything), but finds himself very 
nearly lynched when the enraged 
townspeople discover his true identity. 
Only toward the end does the film trip 
into the obvious but this defection is 
far outweighed by the sturdiness of 
what has gone before. 

John Payne and Ruth Roman are 
the anguished parents trapped between 
bitterness and forgiveness, Ben Cooper 
is the young man, and J. Carrol Naish 
his right-minded father. All of them 
are extremely good. A small film, but 
one well worth seeing because it is so 
utterly unpretentious and has so much 
integrity to it.—Unilted Artists. 


THE PROUD AND THE BEAUTIFUL is 
a Strange film, moody, depressing, even 
sordid, and yet it weaves an undeni- 
able spell of its own as it recounts a 
rather uneventful story. The locale is 
a flea-bitten, roach-infested, sun-baked 
village in Mexico to which come a cool, 
refined Frenchwoman and her hus- 
band who is almost immediately 
stricken with a fatal disease. Upon his 
death, she finds herself suddenly alone 
in an unfamiliar place, but even this 
does not destroy her composure until 
she discovers that someone has stolen 
whatever money she has. Panic and 
fear engulf her and all that restrains 
her from fleeing is a curious attraction 
she feels for a hard-drinking doctor, 
now no longer practicing, who is the 
village laughingstock as he scrounges 
around the steamy saloons cadging 
drinks. These two people ultimately 
get together, of course, and the con- 
clusion indicates that they may make 
some sort of worthwhile future, even 
in this pesthole. 
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What makes The Proud and the 
Beautiful an unusually gripping film is 
the manner in which the director, Yves 
Allegret, has handled this flimsy plot 
by saturating it in the torpid atmos- 
phere of the village. Each scene un- 
rolls slowly, the relationship between 
the elegant Frenchwoman and the has- 
been doctor is carefully built up so 
that it seems to have some substance in 
reality. Undeniably, by photographing 
much of the picture on actual location 
near Vera Cruz, the background, no 
studio-built set, is so frighteningly au- 
thentic that it makes these realistic 
characters stand out in bold relief. But, 
even more than this, the quietly im- 
pressive performances of Michele 
Morgan and Gerard Philipe, two of 
France’s most talented stars, give sta- 
ture to the whole picture. 

There is something unbearably mel- 
ancholy about Mile. Morgan struggling 
helplessly against the oppressiveness 
around her; something unutterably 
tragic about M. Philipe dancing a fan- 
tastic jig amid the roaring laughter and 
taunts of the saloon patrons for a bot- 
tle of wine. The Proud and the Beau- 
liful is a pensive, brooding film of the 
ultra-naturalistic school and, as such, 
one which only sober-minded devotees 
of the European cinema will admire. 
I don’t think it is possible to like this 
film, but certainly it is impossible to 
come away from it unaffected.—Co- 
lumbia, 


THE PHANTOM HORSE is a truly 
lovely piece of work, both in content 
and form. The story is very simple, 
not unlike the American My Friend 
Flicka, in which a small boy’s devo 
tion to a colt is carried through to the 
day when the horse wins what must be 
the Japanese equivalent of the Ken- 
tucky Derby and then dies as a result 
of the effort. As we have mentioned 
before in reviewing Japanese films in 
these pages, the Orientals have a way 
with color which has never, to my 
knowledge, been equalled in America. 
They are very much aware of arrange- 
ment and composition and they realize 
the importance of emotional effect 
which color has on the audience. Con- 
sequently, their use of vivid or sub- 
dued tones coincides perfectly with 
the mood of each individual scene and 
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color is simply not splattered across 
the screen without selectivity or dis- 
crimination. If the Japanese have made 
a lasting contribution to the screen, it 
is to point up this relationship between 
emotion and color and show us the dif- 
ference between color films and those 
which are merely colored. 

One could have wished, however, for 
a slightly more original story treat- 
ment in The Phantom Horse since so 
much care and tenderness was ex- 
pended on the visual aspects of the 
picture. At least there is no conven- 
tional boy-and-girl romance kicking 
around as a sub-plot and the film is 
primarily and always concerned with 
the little boy and his love for the horse. 
Koji Shima, the director, should be 
admonished for his sentimental fade- 
outs, a fault which he also displayed 
in The Golden Demon. Mr. Shima is 
evidently so enamored of “happy end- 
ings” that, though death is the logical 
outcome of the story, he contrives (and 
this is precisely the word to describe 
it) to pull in an improbable solution or 
an unconvincing gimmick as he does 
in this film. Even in his simple stories, 
Mr. Shima should not be afraid to let 
them unroll realistically to their in- 
evitable conclusions. 

The performance of Yukohiko Iwa- 
tare as the youthful hero is splendid, 
utterly without affectation or preco- 
ciousness, and the shots of modern-day 
Japan might well astound you, so 
Americanized does that historic coun- 
try appear in this film.—Edward Har 
rison Release. 


SECRETS OF THE REEF is an under- 
seas documentary film of the type 
which was popularized by Rachel Car- 
son’s The Sea Around Us and a spec- 
tacular bit of business it is, too. Photo- 
graphed in EastmanColor at Marine- 
land, Florida, this ingeniously-made 
motion picture has no plot, of course, 
but is merely an account of the in- 
finite varieties of life which exist in 
the beautiful, dangerous, watery world 
beneath the surface. A trio of camera- 
men has recorded the never-ending 
chain of life which exists among ma- 
rine creatures and it is this continuity 
which unifies the startling shots they 
have obtained of new-born fish, turtles, 
octopi, etc., struggling to survive and 
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even of the adult specimens having a 
hard time of it as well. But all is not 
violence beneath the sea, for there are 
many lighter moments in Secrets of the 
Reef, much of the humor being derived 
from an apt and sensible commentary 
narrated by Joseph Julian. 

One of the delights of modern pic- 
ture-going is coming upon a film of 
this sort, divested of the frippery and 
adornments which expensive Holly 
wood productions have to go in for to 
secure effects. Here, equipped with 
some aqualungs and underwater cam- 
eras, the producers have come up with 
a film which is charming, scenically 
beautiful, exciting and dramatic, and 
they have the most natural actors in 
the world to play it out for them with- 
out a rehearsal. Like the inimitable 
Disney adventures, Secrets of the Reef 
represents the result of enormous pa- 
tience. And, oh, what a relief to follow 
the cameras beneath the waves in these 
sultry days of summer!—Marine Stu 
dios, Inc. 


RUN FOR THE SUN is the latest adapta- 
tion of Richard Connell’s classic short 


story, The Most Dengerous Game, to 
the movies. Few pieces of fiction are 
as ideally suited to the cinema as this 
one, since so much of it depends upon 
visual effect with a minimum of dia 
logue in the scenes during which the 
hard-pressed hero and heroine (Rich 
ard Widmark and Jane Greer) are be 
ing hunted like animals through the 
jungle by a pair of very determined 
killers (Trevor Howard and Peter van 
Eyck). What makes this such thrilling 
entertainment is that it possesses that 
most essential quality of a “moving 
picture”—it is constantly on the move. 

In this third retelling of the story, 
a few details have been hauled in to 
make it more contemporary, such as 
having the heroine, working on an ex 
posé magazine, tracking down the hero 
who is a writer hiding out in Mexico 
thus making it more logical for them 
to be thrown together in the jungles 
Also, the pursuers have been changed 
to a couple of ex-Nazis into whose 
remote retreat the outsiders stumble 
so accidentally. 

Dudley Nichols and Roy Boulting 
worked on the adaptation, and the lat- 
ter took care of the direction, which ac- 
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counts for the special exeitements that 
this version of Connell’s story has as 
a film. The principal players have 
more than mere physical attraction to 
recommend them and they 
adventure-magazine 

intelligence, wit and 

United Artists. 


imbue their 
with 
resourcefulness 


characters 


JOHN AND JULIE, a rather tepid Brit 
ish comedy, is a litth 
entirely convincing. Somehow it is 
difficult to believe that two very 
children are so interested in witness 
ing the coronation of Elizabeth II that 
they run away from home and trek 
miles across England just on the off 
chance that they will be on hand for 
the glamorous occasion. The adult be 
this film is often cloying, 
reliable performers like Wilfrid 
Hyde White, Constance Cummings, 
Moira Lister, and Joseph Tomelty 
clucking around sweetly in their con- 
the truants. 
Leslie Dud 
as they quite able 
the improbabilities of 
the children Dominant 


too obscure to be 


young, 


havior in 
with 


secutive encounters with 
Nor are Colin Gibson 
ley, unaffected 
fo surmount 
their roles as 
Pictures. 


SANTIAGO is a 
drama in 
Ladd, a gun-runner, 
calf-eyed glances of Podesta, 
a Cuban Joan of Arc, and turns over his 
entire shipload of weapons to her peo 


melo 
Alan 
the 


noisy, absurd 


which granite-jawed 
succumbs to 


Rossana 


ple in the island's war for independ- 
ence from Spain in the late nineteenth 
century. 

Besides, there is 
about the 


a Slapdash quality 
whole movie which makes it 
even convincing than it 
Right down to the little boy .whose 
untimely death at Spanish hands starts 
Mr. Ladd’s heart pumping in the right 
direction, the entire thing is predict- 
able from the outset. 

Ladd and Lloyd 
teeth at each other, 
deal of simple-minded ban 
died about between them for the af 
fections of Miss Podesta. She merely 
averts her face, registering disdain for 
the untidy Mr. Nolan and maidenly 
simpering for the hero, whom she 
recognizes frora the start as a gentle 
man and ascholar. Acting, even in the 
broadest definition of the term, is un- 


less sounds 


Nolan theit 
and there is a great 


bare 


sarcasm 
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heard of in this thriller. 


Warner Brothers. 


juvenile 


* * * * 


I WAS interested in a new program on 
'V, Women Want to Know, which cur- 
rently comes out over ABC in New 
York on Tuesday nights. In charge of 
this half-hour offering, which indi- 
cates that the emancipated American 
female is more than just an adornment 
around the kitchen, is Faye Emerson, 
who has been active in television for 
quite a while. Long enough, certainly, 
for her to have shed an irritatingly 
bubbly manner which makes me doubt 
that she is in earnest about some of 
the questions she asks. And the ques- 
tions often provocative, as the 
panel (made up of moderator Emerson, 
Virgilia Peterson, and Toni Gilman) 
discuss points on teen-age attitudes to- 
ward sex, the omnipresent problem of 
dieting, women’s roles in politics, etc. 
Since the guest is invariably an au- 
thority in the fleld, it would seem to 
me that Miss Emerson should decide 
whether she is running a comedy show 
or a serious one, It is often difficult to 
tell which since she seems solely in- 
terested in selling herself as a spar- 
kling personality and bats her eye- 
lashes as furiously as a flapper in a 
Charleston competition. Her associ- 
ates, fortunately, seem in accord on 
treating the series with some mature 
consideration. Miss Emerson’s 
tributions to the discussion are 
pounded almost exclusively of 
and attitudes gleaned from 
magazines and she is, at this 
mistress of the obvious. 
Otherwise, this is a good bet for na- 
tional presentation. The stimulating 
subject matter almost overcomes the 
lack of imagination displayed in han- 
dling a program in which the M.C, 
poses a question and the cameras pan 


are 


con- 
com- 
poses 
movie 
point, 


‘from one panelist to the next collecting 


opinions, which are ultimately 
most sensibly by the guest authority. 
Now, if only somebody will tell the 
moderator that this is not The Faye 
Emerson Show, ABC will some- 
thing. 


put 


have 


THE recent appearance on Milton 
Berle’s show of Elvis Presley was, to 
me, one of the most fascinatingly un- 
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pleasant sessions I’ve 
front of my TV set. Mr. Presley, just 
in case you are above teen age, is a 
phenomenon of our erratic era since, 
according to conventional standards, 
he can neither sing nor dance, nor 
does he even appear at times to under- 
stand what is being said to him. | 
would not venture to speculate on whal 
the rock ’n roll set finds in him to make 
him their current idol. His choice of 
songs (a term very loosely employed, 
by the way) consists of rather tuneless 
items whose lyrics depend heavily 
upon a tiresome repetition of the same 
word. 

But Mr. Presley does not rely upon 
his vocal talents alone since, as he 
sings, he wriggles like a carnival belly 
dancer. Besides being in 
taste, this undulation impresses me 
as being highly objectionable from a 
moral standpoint. Even if Mr. Presley 
does not know better, his mentors 
should. Naturally, the irrepressible 
Mr. Berle felt impelled to ape Mr. 
Presley’s peculiar anatomical fluctua 
tions, but so badly that I concluded 
with enormous relief that the eminent 
Mr. P. must be unique in his field. 
Seriously, though, in this matter of Mr. 
Presley, I feel that the time is here to 
lower the boom on the kind of “enter- 
tainment” which into liv- 
ing room, 


ever spent in 


atrocious 


comes our 


THERE was as much advance interest 
in the duel between Steve Allen and 
Ed Sullivan as one might expect of 
the forthcoming Presidential election 
rhrough the years the grim-visaged 
Mr. S. has acquired a formidable repu 
tation as king of the TV jungle who 
could, with almost no effort at all, 
polish off any competition tossed at 
him from the NBC side of the fence 
Untold comedians, vaudeville artists, 
and movie stars have slunk off, bloody 
and very, very bowed after a battle 
with Sullivan on Sunday night. In the 
face of his first tussle with Steve Allen, 
Mr. Sullivan very casually announced 
something like forty-five guests who 
would be on hand to help him cele 
brate his eighth TV birthday. 
However, the dauntless Mr. Allen 
did not come off at all badly, with only 
a half-dozen guest stars to take 
for him from time to time. I 


ovet 
don’t 
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imagine that Mr. Sullivan was worried 
on that particular night, but I think 
he’d better give some serious thought 
to the next few Sundays because Mr. 
Allen has latched on to a formula 
which might just put that first dent in 
his unscathed hide. For what Mr. Allen 
is peddling is some high-grade satire, 
a rare commodity indeed on TV, and 
the time is just about nigh for some- 
thing of this sort. If he plays his cards 
right and doesn’t begin watering down 
this element in his subsequent shows, 
Mr. Allen is on solid ground, for cer 
tainly the enigmatic Ed can never 
aspire to match him in that field, 
Spontaneity, however, was lacking 
on the opening night show and, if Mi 
Allen can surround himself 
tors with some faculty 
he can give his show the momentum 
it needs. Satire has to be sharp, in 
cisive, and quick, and committing too 
much of it to paper is the surest way 
in the world of dulling the edge. One 
quick skit, something or other about a 
drunk who was clouted on the head 
with a bottle and then,in slightly dazed 
condition, started a spiel for a head 
remedy was sharp and had that 
zany quality which makes for real bite. 
However, there 
Sammy Davis, Jr., 


with visi 
for ad-libbing 


was too much 


who is not a come 


dian but a singer, and an embarrassing 


visit from Kim Novak, a 
blonde from Hollywood, 
take. Miss Novak utterly bewil- 
dered by the rapid-fire repartee which 
is so characteristic of Mr. Allen. This 
lady what is known as 
value” 
so flustered that she 
lines and, only because Mr 
was quick to convert her buffs 
quips, was visit short of a 
disaster. 

The matter of 
guests 1s 


stunning 
Was a mis 
Was 


who gave 


“socko name to the show, got 


forgot most of 
Allen 
into 
total 


her 
her 
choosing the 


which Mr. Allen and 
a lot of seri 


right 
one to 
his confreres should give 
ous thought. Let Mr. Sullivan surround 
himself with big names. Mr Allen 
can't compete in that direction because 
the top people in the movie industry 
come running when Sullivan whistles 
Allen stvle and a format exclu 
sively his own and he ought to concen 
trate on that. There, I'd say, NBC will 
find the knockout blow for the stalwart 
Mr. S 


has “a 
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rHIS IS SHOW BUSINESS returned to 
the channels a few weeks ago with 
Clifton Fadiman back at his old chores 
as M.C. But the guest critics and the 
performers turned out to be a spirit 
less group. Lillian Roth, Dave Garro 
way, and Walter Slezak were on hand 
to give advice to three visiting 
phytes whose problems ranged from 
whether stage-fright was a good thing 
in a performer, to whether it was nec 
essary to develop a bizarre singing 
style like Elvis Presley’s to get ahead 
these days. But the answers volun 
teered by the panel were hardly likely 


neo 
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to solve anything (provided, of course, 
you could even take the questions seri- 
ously) since they were of the you-just- 
stick-to-what-you’re-doing-honey vari- 
ely, anyway. 

The show is built on a valid idea 
as long as they have some really vital 
questions to ask, and the panel can 
give out with frank opinions. There 
was a terribly confined atmosphere 
noticeable on the first show and, unless 
performers and panelists get down to 
show business pretty soon, this half- 
hour will have languished away long 
before the end of summer. 


Saint Thomas More 


by SISTER M 


PHILIP, C.S.C, 


( RIMSON for the courts of kings, 

For jester’s motley, cap and bells; 

Crimson for the robes and rings; 

Crimson for the separate hells 

Where crimson bonds are forged anew; 
Crimson for the sharp tattoo 

Of trumpets under morning skies 

When unmasked souls look from men’s eyes. 


Crimson for that crimson hour 
Branded bright on London Tower, 
When no threat of sword or fire 
Could serve to dim your high desire: 
O Jester, without cap and bells, 

O Hero, passing as a clown, 

With royal whims for carousels 

You capered straight to heaven-town! 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


NEW FACES OF °56.—The leading man 
to me in this latest of Mr. Leonard Sill- 
man’s revues is Peter Larkin, the stage 
designer. As a matter of fact the show 
opens not with any violently activated 
chorus but with a view of Mr. Larkin’s 
severely simple but very smart set with 
its spiraling stairways against a bluish 
background, while to orchestral accom- 
paniment there is first lowered a frieze 
of bizarre figures in outline and then 
two sets of classic looking black and 
white curtains from which there 
emerges Mr. C. T. Jones as Miss Tallu- 
lah Bankhead. Mr. Jones is a large man 
and his female impersonations are of 
the collegiate type with less exaggera- 
tions. It is a shock, however, to have 
him disclosed at the end with a head 
as bald as the King of Siam. 

From this the revue passes quickly 
to a skit on the United Nations which 
is one of the best and to a sadly silly 
little one about guests on TV, one of 
the worst. Then there is “A Canful of 
rrash,” suggested by the popular drama 
of a dope addict, in which a Litter 
Fiend is finally salvaged by the Sani- 
tation Department. “Twenty Years in 
a Blackboard Jungle” shows a practi- 
cal-minded high school teacher trying 
to set a higher standard in delinquency 
with well-trained criminals. “The 
Broken Kimona” is the Japanese ver 
sion of a “Western” and “Steady Edna” 
shows the endurance of a faithful wife 
on an African safari where a gorilla 
comes in mighty handily. 

What brings down the curtain to 
Act Lis a version of the Ziegfeld Follies 
in which four show girls struggle up 
and down the famous Follies staircase 


W yatt 


badly unbalanced by their costumes 

largely on their heads. Miss Birdcage 
and Miss Blue Fish are not so badly off 
as Miss Orange whose hoops support 
several cases of citrus fruit. The Pony 
Ballet are also there with their tails on. 

The songs are tuneful and for each 
Mr. Larkin produces amusing little 
sets, one of the most effective being a 
gold frame in which the table is in 
such sharp perspective that everything 
on it eventually slides off and the hos 
tess at the head of it finds her “One 
Perfect Moment,” including guests, 
slipping away. Tiger Haynes in an en- 
gaging ditty assures us that “The 
Washingtons Are Doing Okay” since 
George has his coffee and Martha her 
sweets, and the walrus sigh nostalgi- 
cally in “April in Fairbanks.” Out 
standing features are two ballads by 
Arthur Siegel, “The Doll’s House” with 
striking décor and charmingly sung by 
Inga Swenson, and “White Witch of 
Jamaica” which has the advantage of 
John Reardon’s fine baritone voice. To 
Amru Sani from Bombay, well-known 
round the world’s nightclubs, is given 
the paean to oil sung by the favorite 
wife of “Mustapha Abdulla Abu Ben Al 
Raajid.” Amru Sani has distinguished 
presence and style. There are also 
good dancers, Franca Baldwin, and 
Jimmy Sisco among them and particu- 
larly Rod Strong with his vitality and 
capacity for leaps. 

New Faces does not rely on shady 
material for its fun. Mr. Leonard Sill- 
man, who inaugurated New Faces in 
1934, has a keen eye for new talent and 
ever since the 1952 New Faces which 
ended up on the screen, he has been 
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selecting the present cast and, while if 
may not contain an Eartha Kitt nor 
be quite as heady a vintage as ’52, it is 
a revue which is smartly arranged, 
timed and produced and we have a 
feeling that from now on we will hear 
more about Arthur Siegel and a dy 
namic little singer called Billie Hayes 
1/ the Ethel Barrymore. 


SHOW BOAT. 
ual motorist or 
the L. i 


unusual 


No doubt to the habit 
native Long Islander, 
highway system is nothing 
they have been educated 
gradually to its developed mazes—but 
to the inhibited visitor from Manhattan 
these vast concentric curving arteries, 
outlined at night by yellow gleams, 
bewildering, phrenetic phe- 
other at 
different levels, merging mystically at 
intersections while over them 
implacable stream of cars. 
relentlessly 


are a 
nomena, crisscrossing each 
pass an 
Surging 
forward these cars swarm 
past signs with assurance but the un 
wary neophyte, following the 
of his companions to the right, is apt 
to read just too late that his destination 
was to the left as meanwhile he 
swept along to parts unknown. In the 
grip of a more resist 
than he can turn the ocean tide, he is 
trapped in a rushing phalanx and his 
only hope for salvaging the future is 
to take advantage of the next clover 
leaf, ride hastily full around it and 
then trust he is heading back in the old 
direction. What a triumph felt 
when at last a sign mentioned the Ma 
rine Theater! 

It may be a long road to Jones Beach 
but refreshing it again 
in the spacious open stadium with the 
tranquil lap of the water below and the 
the beach on. either 
This the orchestra sits 
on the audience side of the lagoon— 
that is they actually sit on the wharf 
to which the Cotlon Blossom will be 
tied. She makes her triumphant en- 
trance from back waters, her 
decks hung with green and golden lan- 
terns as the populace, white and black, 
swarm out on the wharf to meet her. 
All of Act Il is played right on the 
wharf except when the Colton Blos 
som’s side rolls up to display the stage 
on which “The Parson’s Bride” has its 
memorable performance. 


sweep 


is being 


fate he can no 


Was 


how was to silt 


long 
season 
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hand, 
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In the intermission the Cotton Blos- 
som sails away and on the permanent 
stage across the lagoon there is re- 
vealed the Midway Plaisance of the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, and later 
the Trocadero Music Hall while the 
two intervening scenes are played in 
small sets on the wharf. For the finale 
in 1927, back steams the Cotton Blos- 
som, her paddle wheel churning, and 
the last we see of Gaylord Ravenal and 
Magnolia is on her top deck—this time 
in very real moonlight. The only scene 
deleted is the one where Ravenal goes 
to say good-bye to little Magnolia in 
the Convent School, for little Magnolia 
plays no part in this revival. She 
really isn’t missed. 

Directed by Reginald Hammerstein, 
with décor by Albert Johnson, Guy 
Lombardo has produced a very de- 
lightful Show Boat with a fine orches- 
tra, its beloved songs well amplified 
for the open air. David Atkinson’s 
Ravenal has plenty of dash and swag- 
ger with a good voice to match and 
Helena Bliss is a graceful! Julie. Gloria 
Hamilton sings Magnolia with more 
vigor than sweetness. William Smith 
does well by “Ole Man River.” Captain 
Andy is Paul Hartman who seems 
younger and slimmer than most Andys 
of the past. He bounces as if made of 
rubber in his famous solo rendition of 
“The Parson’s Bride,” in which he has 
to keep on knocking himself down. 
rhe Dahomey Dances in the Midway 
are made a feature with girls doing 
very well as Dahomey warriors, and 
Geoffrey Holder in a highly exotic ver- 
sion of the Dahomey King. At the 
Marine Theater. (There is transporta- 
tion by bus from the Greyhound ter- 
minal on 50th St.) 


SHANGRI-LA.—It will undoubtedly be 
closed when this is printed but to 
those who may be interested to learn 
about its abrupt demise we can assure 
them that Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee did not display the acumen 
of Loewe and Lerner who adhered so 
closely to the Shavian theme in My 
Fair Lady. This musical version of 
Hilton’s Lost Horizon shows his happy 
Valley where intolerance and compe- 
tition, war and politics were unknown 
but it dodges the problem it presented 
to Conway of his right to forego all the 
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responsibilities of the outside world Chinese girl which was made into a 
Western intolerance is represented’ ballet. Conway’s romance was also de 
farcically by a spinster missionary leted. On the credit side were Martyn 
who hands out tracts to “pagans” and Green as Chang and Shirley Yama 
a dance team is introduced just be guchi’s charming songs, also the beau 
cause it’s a musical comedy. ‘The tiful set of the Himalaya’s towering 
drama of the grounded plane and_ into the sky by Peter Larkin and the 
freezing passengers was  frittered costumes by Irene Sharalf. The music 
away, so was the sudden aging of the was worth a better book. 


For a Young Nun, Dead 


(Sister Mary Lalande Monahan, R.S.M.) 


by ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS 


Here lies perfection to the eye: 

The snowy wimple unravaged, 

The young flesh unmarred by grudging time 

But the heart sees 

The pitcher shattered into unnumbered shards 

At the well-side, 

The thirsty gathered ’round, 

And stretching far to the lost horizon of the world, 
The throats she longed to slake, 

Upraised and parching. 

The lovely curving pitcher lies in fragments 

Its contents lost, spilled wantonly upon the ground 
Nay, rather, Lord, help me through tears to see 

This alabaster box, her precious ointment lavished on Your Feet 

She lies, her hands, her lips $ pe lled toa stillness 

That she would not choose, 

Who longed to have You lift her up, 

And pour out of her depths cool waters for Your poor 
More eloquent by far, this lovely ruin of the vessel's mold 
Than all she longed to do, 

In the day’s heat, 

In the Lord’s marketplace. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE STORIES OF LIAM O’FLAHERTY 

by Liam O'Flaherty 

Devin-Adair, %5.00 
It was an English writer and critic 
who long ago, at a moment of some im- 
portance for literature, advised Liam 
O'Flaherty to leave England and his 
attempts to write to English subjects 
and in the English manner. 
and write about a 
was told. Liam O'Flaherty wrote 
about many other things besides a 
cow; he became the best known lit 
recorder, in The Informer and 
novels, of The Troubles, but his 
most successful writing has been about 
animals and about man in con- 
tact with nature. In his introduction 
to this splendid and ample new col 
lection of stories, Mr. Vivian Mercier 
suggests that Liam O’Flaherty’s name 
will last not as “the fiovelist-historian 
of a turbulent era,” but as “the 
brant of timeless mysteries.” 

Some of these celebrate “the holy 
of life” in their descriptions of 
the ways of Irish peasants. The story 
entitled “Life,” for example, juxta- 
poses the birth of a new son to the 
family (“Shout now, in God’s name 
and put the devil out of your carcass.) 
with the death of the child’s grand- 
father. “Och! Ochon!” the = grand- 
mother wails. “It was with you I 
walked through the delight and sorrow 
of life.” For Mary Delaney, in “Spring 
Sowing,” only the presentiment of life’s 
delight and sorrow is present as she 
helps her husband with their first 
February sowing. A_ harsher, more 
hopeless feeling comes to Kate Hernon 
in “The Touch,” as she discovers her 
father arranging to marry her to the 


‘Go home 
cow,” O'Flaherty 


erary 
other 


close 


seed 


second son of a rich farmer instead of 
to the penniless young man she loves. 

Good as his stories of Irish peasant 
life are, his stories of animals, stories 
in which they are protagonists and 
sometimes the only “characters,” are 
distinct and individual triumphs. 
Liam O'Flaherty can put impelling 
drama in the fight of a goat with a 
greedy dog, in the escape of a conger 
eel from two fishermen, in the death 
of a hawk. “There are no ugly things 
in God’s world,” an old woman cries 
out in one of the stories; her words 
can be taken as thematic for these 
forty-two stories of beauty and power. 


SING, MORNING STAR 

by Jane Oliver 

Putnam. $3.95 
In Shakespeare’s play, King Duncan 
and his kinsman, Macbeth of Moray, 
stand outside, and in fact above, his 
tory. Even though the scene is Scot 
land, it is a transcendant Scotland. In 
this engrossing novel the aftermath of 
the Macbeth story is told in terms of 
its historical framework. The hero is 
Malcolm, Duncan’s eldest son, who, 
in this version, ends his years of exile 
from Scotia by killing Macbeth in com- 
bat. 

Malcolm’s Scotland was a small king- 
dom, insecurely established; to the 
south lay the weak Saxon kingdom of 
England. Only for the fact that a 
greater conqueror than Malcolm had 
designs upon England, Malcolm might 
have extended his border roads to 
something much more substantial. In 
Margaret, his second queen, he finds 
another obstacle to the life of war and 
plunder his temperament and circum- 
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stances might have forced him into. 
Sing, Morning Star is also the story 
of this Princess, part Saxon, part Hun- 
garian, who brought love to Malcolm 
and civilization to his country. The 
story of the love of Malcolm and Mar- 
garet, (Saint Margaret of Scotland in 
the calendar of the Church), is an 
inspiring one, and Miss Oliver tells it 
vigorously and well. Sing, Morning 
Star, it is a pleasure to be able to re- 
port, is an historical entertainment 
which is a product of careful research, 
which is ably wrought, and which can 
be warmly recommended to all. 


THE ROSEMARY TREE 
by Elizabeth Goudge 
Coward-McCann. $3.95 
The Rosemary Tree will be a delight 
to Miss Goudge’s deservedly large fol- 
lowing. Without in the least smacking 
of formula, it takes, in a pleasant set- 
ting, a generally pleasant group of 
people through an ordinary round of 
experiences. The author does not fall 
back upon melodrama or other im- 
probabilities (even the former con- 


vict, Michael, is not in the least melo- 
dramatic or improbable) in 


order to 

Advancement is 
gradual unfolding, 
particularly in spirituality, of char- 
acter. In the Anglican tradition of 
Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis, Miss 
Goudge describes lives of prayer and 
devotion. The one evil person—a 
woman who epitomizes “the ghastly 
evil of negation”-——is balanced by an 
old woman who atones vicariously for 
others. 

The setting is contemporary, in an 
English village which rests quietly in 
the lap of a long history. The tree of 
the title may have been planted for 
Queen Henrietta Maria, consort of 
Charles I; so local legend would have 
it, at least. From the past and from 
facing their problems with spiritual 
awareness the characters draw their 
strength. Things change; Oaklands, a 
school which is the source of much 
unhappiness for the children and 
teachers alike, passes into private 
hands. The great old manor house of 
Belmaray, home of the Wentworth 
family for centuries, passes out of the 
family into the hands of an order 
(Anglican?) of monks. In this book 


advance her plot. 
achieved by the 
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people belong, not only to places, but 
to each other, in “lives intertwined to 
their immense happiness and advan- 
tage.” 


THE EMPIRE 

by George de Mare 

Putnam. $3.95 
It was just a job, not one’s whole life. 
So the various workers in “the Em- 
pire,” a communications monopoly, 
told themselves, only to find they 
were sucked dry by the System. Men 
came to the Company with their hopes 
high and full of promise, thinking they 
had a “secret gift to bestow on the 
world.” They had no such gift, and 
that is what made them good Empire 
men. In an enterprise where having an 
office with three windows was a badge 
of success, brains were unnecessary 
and a handicap. The Empire tells the 
stories of five men and their struggles 
in the System’s hierarchy. 

Carlyle would have gone to the top 
if he had been able to control his per- 
sonal life, if his wife had been faithful 
to him. But he took an overdose of 
sleeping pills. Jim Somers was not 
brilliant like Carlyle, but he was loyal 
and faithful and above all a gentle- 
man. Through office intrigue Jim ended 
up on the Bowery. Harwood helped 
put him there, for Harwood was one of 
those “new” men, cold, hard, careful 
to cut his life to the pattern of suc- 
cess. But Harwood was too perfect, 
and despite his careful sniping of 
others, he failed to go as high as he 
aspired. Kilgore, in spite of his Har- 
vard Ph.D. and his integrity, went 
pretty near the top. And so did the 
chief protagonist, Martin Brill, “a 
born wanter,” sincere, almost too good- 
looking. Steadily, inevitably Martin 
rises, partly because although he is 
marked as one of the Empire’s elect, 
he does not care. One learns more of 
his private life than of his business 
problems, particularly of his “gutter 
love” for April Tremaine, united to 
him in passion even though she loathes 
him. 

Obviously written from inside 
knowledge and a dexterous presenta- 
tion of the corporation jungle from the 
point of view of the rising young men 
on the junior executive level, The Em- 
pire has an authoritative stamp. Its 
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excessive the 
alfairs of its 
ters precludes a general recommenda 


tion. 


concentration on 
extra-curricular 


torrid 


charac 


A WREATH FOR UDOMO 

by Peter Abrahams 

Knopf. $3.95 
The author of Mine Boy, a novel about 
an inarticulate laborer in a South Afri 
can mine, explores the race relation 
the level of political 

Wreath for Udomoe last 
novel was centered 
African 
hardened 
novel 
future. 


theme on leader 
ship in A 
years upon the 
exploitation of natives in a 


manner into “tradition 


this new peers into a possible 
African Ne 
English university 
part of a 
Negroes living, with 
London rhe others 
plot and plan for the liberation of thei 
country (‘*Panafrica’”’) England; 


LUdomo, it born 


near Udomo is an 
“ro educated in an 
become 5 


He soon group of 


expatriate white 


mistresses, in 


from 


soon appears, is “ 
leader, 
fhrough a clandestine 


Udomo 


newspapet 
revolution 
in Panafriea; he becomes Prime Min 
under the British 
Udomo in power appears to be 


forces a bloodless 


ister framework 
quite 
a different person from Udomo seeking 
power, at who helped 
him to rise “use the 
whites” 


least to those 
Udomo wishes to 
(for the 


vancement of the country) for 


technological ad 
five or 
But to the tribes this seems 
betrayal, and to the throbbing of drums 
with full tribal ritual 
novel strikingly presents the 
dilemma of new states which wish to 
be independent and _ fully 
overnight, but although his theme is 
uh important one, his people are not. 
rhe boring, simple thought processes 
of the characters in Mine Boy are 


ten years, 


he is murdered 
i his 


modern 


ihap 
propriate to the educated and complex 
characters of this book. And his plot 
is too reminiscent of O'Neill’s Em 


peror Jones to earry the theme with 


freshness and appeal. 


A SEASON TO BEWARE 

by William Du Bois 

Putnam, $3.95 
In the Twenties and well into the 
fhirties the inevitable report from the 
seacoast of Bohemia was that the water 


was fine and that you'd do well to 
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come in. George Babbitt was forever 
impaled upon the wall, and the busi- 
ness man was, in novels, an object of 
pity or of scorn. The rewards of the 
successful always turned psychotic or 
sour. The bum with the beard always 
got the girl. Of late the Bohemian has 
not been faring well at all in novels; 
he isn’t the “viewpoint character” any 
more: his values are not the novelist’s 
values. A current case in point is pro- 
vided by A Season to Beware, which 
turns in a baleful report on the 
“ruined country” that is Bohemia. 

Through flashbacks de- 
liberate reminiscence while 
he is on a plane flying to Florida from 
New York—the narrator, Dave Story, 
pins the yarn of his Bohemian youth 
and of the triangle in which he played 
dupe. Dave is a publisher’s editor 
happy in his work and with his 
and family. Yet he hurries to 
Florida in answer to the siren call of 
Julia, his “best girl” of his youth 
Julia and Dave were having a serious 
ind apparently permanent affair when 
lony happened along. This was when 
they were all college students, and 
Julia wanted both men to succeed. She 
deserted Dave to live with Tony in 
Paris. “I belong where I’m needed. 
It’s as simple as that,” said she. The 
joke’s on Julia, though, for Tony is a 
failure as a novelist, a pretentious and 
impotent fellow who burns his manu- 
scripts to save himself the knowledge 
of failure. At the improbable end 
(Tony burns up an entire hotel to get 
rid of a manuscript) Dave knows that 
he has chosen the better part in decid- 
ing to be a plodding editor instead of 
a genius. It’s all much ado about very 
little in this attenuated view from Dave 
Story’s head. 


elaborate 
bouts of 


now, 
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THE SPOILED CHILDREN 

by Philippe Heriat 

Putnam. $3.95 
The Spoiled Children is by way of be 
ing a very sour and completely unat- 
tractive report on an area of French 
life often explored by novelists, among 
them Francois Mauriac. To its treat- 
ment of the sordid grasping of mate- 
rial things of the French moneyed 
classes the Boussardels “in 
money” as others might be “in ship- 
ping” or ‘in banking” an interna- 


are 
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tional 


sardel, 


touch is added. Agnes Bous 
the narrator and protagonist 
of this story, rebels against the family 
by spending months in Cali- 
fornia. 

Almost absentmindedly 
a lover in California, one 
up briefly again in 
herself arranging a 


some 


Agnes takes 
who turns 
Paris. She finds 
marriage with a 


woe 


cousin to give a father to her child by 
the American. She does not, however, 
share in the family secret—her hus- 
band is incapable of paternity. The 
family’s implacable resolve not to per- 
mit an interloper share in the family 
fortune leads to an incredible situa- 
tion. It may be all sheerly logical, but 
it does not in any way convince. 


PE oie New Books 


POWER AND COMMUNITY 

by Robert Strausz-Hupe 

Praeger. $3.00 
Professor Strausz-Hupe of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania believes that secu 
larism, “scientism,” strong centralized 
government, and pacifism 
enemies of 
Maioritarian 


ire the real 
freedom today. 
democracy which seeks 
to give all power to the state is just as 
surely tyrannical as 
ship within the 
cies,” he argues. 
thor’s that 
make of democracy 


human 


modern dictator- 
“people’s democra 
Further, it is the au 
who seek to 
a “way of life” are 
substituting their own pseudo-religion 
for Christianity. Such professed 
“democrats” believe, like the Marxists, 
in the inevitability of progress, and the 
possibility of building a utopia here 
on earth. “The upsurge of the power 
urge is a phenomenon produced 
by the rise of egalitarian ideologies, 
the withering away of the private sec- 
tors of society and the emergence of 
a man who is ‘power oriented’ because 
his attention is directed toward the 
external material world and diverted 
from his soul”’—here is the essence of 
the problem. 

“The problem today . is to recon- 
cile technical competence with moral 
solidarity 
physical 


thesis those 


In the midst of increasing 
resources, fruits of 
democratic 


techno- 
peoples 
assert successfully the 
of spiritual values.” The 
answers to the problem, says Strausz- 
Hupe, are to be found in the synthesis 


logical progress, 


failed to 
supremacy 


have 


of the medieval community, “the syn 
thesis of integrated 
individual mobility.” 

The manifestations of the growth of 
bureaucratic power are held to be in 
dependent of the flux of ideologies 
Bureaucratic totalitarianism, under 
whatever guise, is here the enemy. 
“The question that faces us here and 
now is whether we shall be members 
of free communities and thus members 
of the human race, or cyphers in filing 
cabinets and thus faceless robots of 
power. These lines were not 
written for the purpose of developing 
a point-by-point program of action. 
They may be taken, however, as pref 
acing a Manifesto of Resistance against 
bureaucratic totalitarianism, contem 
porary incarnation of the power urge.” 

The incisive and penetrating an- 
alysis of the degeneracy of the West 
culminates with a striking indictment 
of pacifism. Here are gems which 
American statesmen might well pon 
der: “To avoid nuclear war it may be 
come necessary to accept the Soviet 
writ for the whole world... It is cer 
tain that a civilization that is prepared 
to pay such a price for its physical 
survival is not worth saving.” And 
the author concludes: “The price of 
spiritual and political freedom has not 
dropped since the days of Salamis and 
the Catalaunian plains and of Liegnitz 
when Christian knights, fighting 


community and 


faceless 


against hopeless odds, went down be- 
fore the warriors of Genghis Khan.” 


ANTHONY T. Bouscaren, Px.D. 
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RING LARDNER 

by Donald Elder 

Doubleday. %4.75 
The most deceptively difficult thing for 
an author of intelligence and sensi- 
tivity to do is to write with compas 
sion and tenderness in the vernacular 
of those good-natured, informally-edu 
cated characters who inhabit the 
world of sports. A choice few, like 
Lardner and Damon Runyon, can do 
it and invest their slang-spouting brain 
children with warm hearts, a beguil- 
ing quasi-naiveté, and an astonishing 
capacity for survival in the midst of 
those who would exploit them. To tell 
their stories with a rich strain of hu 
mor is even more difficult, although the 
casual reader may regard this as the 
sort of prose tossed off between drinks 
at the omnipresent bars where sports 
writers seem to have permanent ac 
commodations, 

King Lardner’s own history, as told 
by Donald Elder, is rather more nor 
mal and ordinary than one would ex 
pect: a conventionally uncomplicated 
childhood, a happy marriage which 
produced some nice, well-adjusted off 
spring, an accidental but financially 


lucrative career as a sports reporter 


Writing in 
Lardner’s 


the golden Twenties, Mr. 
unusually acute power of 
observation picked up, besides the jar 
gon of the times, a keen appraisal of 
that fan- 
which has made him an un- 
conscious historian of his period. 

And yet, beneath this veneer of the 
cocky sports writer, there was a dis 
turbing yearning to be appreciated by 
that segment of his public which might 
enjoy his tales of small-time baseball 
players and hard-headed aspirants for 
a boxing title, but would remain sepa 
rated from them by a wall of intel- 
lectual superiority. Feeling that he 
had written himself out, Lardner’s last 
years were a prolonged bout with the 
bottle, aggravated by a gnawing con- 
viction that, despite a prodigious out- 
put, he had written in sand, Mr. Elder 
makes no excuses for Lardner’s short- 
comings. He presents a sympathetic 
portrait of a very human, very likeable 
man, in his own way as engaging, sim- 
ple, likeable as those about whom he 
wrote. But always there was the sar- 
donic smile on the lips from which 


the sociological aspects of 


tastic era, 
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dangled a cigarette. His eye was criti- 
cally cocked for the sham and the 
ridiculous in whatever he saw about 
him. But there was no malice, no 
condescension toward those he im- 
mortalized in his work. 
Ropert Kass. 

GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM 

by J. C. Furnas 

Sloane. $6.00 
The recent series of Supreme Court 
decisions concerning the civil rights 
of the American Negro have focused 
considerable attention on the attitudes 
of other Americans toward their fel- 
low citizens among this minority. The 
decisions themselves seem to imply an 
assumption on the part of a majority 
of white Americans that the Negro is 
somehow inferior; and in this volume 
Mr. Furnas sets out to trace to its 
source the reason for this widely held 
assumption, 

His aim is certainly a worthy one 
and he has assembled a wealth of fas- 
cinating material from most of the 
principal printed sources on the sub- 
jects of slavery and the Negro. It is 
unfortunate that this mass of material, 
interestingly presented though it is, 
fails to support his major thesis: the 
average white American must trace 
his attitude toward the Negro to Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s widely read novel, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

No historian of that period would 
deny the tremendous influence of Mrs. 
Stowe’s highly colored version of “life 
in the South” in antebellum America. 
Unquestionably it was one of the fac- 
tors that fanned sectional tempers into 
the flame of civil war. But to set it up 
as the fountainhead of the concept of 
white superiority is to assign far too 
much credit—or, to be more accurate 
in Mr. Furnas’ case, blame—to Mrs. 
Stowe. The ultimate goal of a diagnosis 
such as his should be the cure of the 
disease by exposing and thus destroy- 
ing the effectiveness of the cause. But 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was no more than 
a symptom; and heaping opprobrium 
on its author, no more than burning 
every copy of the book, will not pro- 
vide the cure. We must look further. 

The book has other faults, trivial be- 
side its major one: the author’s ap- 
parent failure to check the racial situa- 
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tion in Brazil before developing his 
thesis of racial amalgamation in the 
United States; his unusual practice of 
omitting footnote numbers while run- 
ning unnumbered clumps of them at 
the end of the book; and really 
strange —his use of “S” and “N” mid 
text to denote the complexion of his 
sources in the section on slavery in the 
South. Joan Doyie, PH.D. 


IN SEARCH OF HERESY 
by John Aldridge 
UcGraw-Hill. $4.00 

GREAT MORAL DILEMMAS 

IN LITERATURE 
ed. by R. M. Maclvert 
Harper's. $3.00 

THE WRITER OBSERVED 
by Harvey Breit 
W orld $3.75 

John Aldridge, 

Generation 


iffer the Lost 
1951 slaughtered 
literary cows, 
hotter 


whose 
back in 
sacred 


SO many seems 


bound to stit 
with his 


Heresy, 


controversy 
volume. Jn Search of 
sub-titled American 
Literature in an Age of Conformity, is 
not left-of-center attack on 
conservatism but an impartially with 
ering analysis of blind conformity of 
every including pink. In his 
intellectual inbreeding 
perpetuated by the university-spon 
quarterly reviews and writers’ 
conferences, Mr. Aldridge even takes a 
liberal bite out of the academic hand 
that feeds him. Indeed, no one is 
spared, from the most venerated idols 
of the avant-garde to Herman Wouk 
and Sloan Wilson; yet most of the 
points are so well-grounded in uncom 
mon that the effect is refresh 
ingly stringent. In every one of the 
ten essays, even when individual judg 
ments may cry out for modification, 
one is aware of a highly original critic 
who does not hesitate to slash boldly 
through literary snobbery, pretentious- 
ness and quackery in their cur- 
rently fashionable forms. 

Criticism from an altogether differ- 
ent point of comprises the un- 
usual anthology edited by R. M. Mac 
Iver under the title of Great Moral 
Dilemmas in Literature, Past and 
Present. Originally delivered as a series 
of luncheon addresses at the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies of the 


even 

new 
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Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, these thirteen essays, most of them 
by professors at universities in New 
York, are as varied in subject as in 
writer. Lionel Trilling, for example 
discusses the morality of inertia in 
Ethan Frome, George Schuster ana 
lvzes art at war with the good in 
Mann’s Death in Venice, Edgar John 
reviews the dilemma of Hamlet 
all in doctrinally non-sectarian terms, 
to be sure, with the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition invoked in the broadest 
Nevertheless, the very choice 
of theme, with its avowed recognition 
of definite moral standards 
nored or denied by 
combination with the intellectual sta 
ture of the contributors, makes this 
book a real, if minor, addition to the 
current critical scene. 

Not so much criticism as a literary 
genre in itself is the personal interview 
as raised to the plane of art by Harvey 
treit, whose illuminating with 
living writers have long been familiar 
to readers of the Sunday book section 
of the New York Times. In addition 
to the sixty talks themselves, Mr. Breit’s 
The Writer Observed prov ides a 
thoughtful introduction in which he 
discusses the aim, function and limita 
tions of such articles 
logically with T. S. Eliot, who granted 
him an exclusive interview after win 
ning the Nobel Prize in 1948, the inter 
viewer! 


brief 


son 


sense. 


often ig 
modern critics, in 


chats 


Starting chrono 


effortlessly 
encounters with 


moves through 


almost every 


significant writer who has even passed 


York. His list reads like 
among novelists, 
and critics The deft, careful 
pictures, in which the subject’s ap 
pearance and manners are captured 
along with what seems to be his es 
sential personality, should make this 
book a veritable treasure trove for fu 
ture literary historians. 
hoger B. Dootey, PH.D. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 

by E. J. Oliver 

Sheed & Ward. 84.00 
This biography is both timely and 
sound, Coventry Patmore has long been 
scorned as a too typically sentimental 
Victorian. Recently, however, he has 
been coming into somewhat dubious 
vogue with the intellectuals as an 
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emancipated, if inconsistent, singer of 
the joys of the body. Viewing the man 
and his work from a Catholic perspec- 
tive, Mr. Oliver does a first-rate job of 
reconciling the apparent contradic- 
tions. As he makes clear throughout 
the book, it was because Patmore al- 
ways believed that human love was a 
way to the divine that the sensual and 
the spiritual were closely allied in his 
life and work. After he became a 
Catholic, he dwelt particularly on the 
Incarnation as a “present reality.” 
Arguing against both Protestants and 
Jansenistic Catholics, he joyously af- 
firmed Christ’s sanctification of the 
natural and the physical. His treatment 
of the subject became increasingly 
frank and mystical, with the result that 
the large audience that had adored the 
rather superficial Angel in the House 
was scandalized by The Unknown 
Eros and The Rod, the Root and the 
Flower, works that appealed to Hop- 
kins and to later generations. Mr. 
Oliver’s explication of these late works 
is especially good, for he gives a clear- 
headed analysis of the limitations as 


well as the depths of Patmore’s philo 


sophical and poetical meditations 
Ruta M. Ames, Pu.D. 


VIOLENT TRUCE: 
A Military Observer Looks at the 
Israeli Conflict 1951-1955 

by CDR E. H. Hutchison, USNR 

Devin-Adair. %3.50 
If the spirit of 1776 still prevailed in 
America, this book might become one 
of the most famous volumes of the 
century; for it would touch off an ex- 
plosion of protest against a largely 
successful plot that aims to control 
not only our political fate but our 
thinking too. This may seem like a 
sweeping affirmation; but it will 
hardly be classed as extravagant by 
anyone who pays careful attention to 
the testimony presented by Com- 
mander Hutchison, USNR, and en- 
dorsed unequivocally by the Danish 
Major General, Vagn Bennike, Lt. Col. 
McAninch, USA, and Major John R. 
DeBarr, USMC. These four—the chair- 
man and three members of the Israel- 
Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission 

testify not only that the Israeli gov- 
ernment is cruelly opprossing 900,000 
Arabs; but also that a world-wide 


Arab- 
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Zionist campaign is seeking American 
support for the Israeli government, 
and distorting the actual facts. Amer- 
ican readers have entertained a 
steadily growing suspicion that they 
were being deceived with regard to 
the rights and wrongs of the long, 
drawn-out Israeli-Arab quarrel. The 
new book, well-informed and _ out- 
spoken, converts that suspicion into 
practical certainty by presenting the 
concurrent testimony of four unim- 
peachable witnesses who make plain 
that the Arabs—despite the efforts of 
Britain, the United States and the 
United Nations—have been suffering 
injustice; and also that a powerful 
Zionist group has been blocking the 
roads by which, normally, a knowledge 
of the facts would be conveyed to the 
American public. 

Note the progress of this book. If 
you find it is being hidden under 
shop-counters and denied to prospec 
tive buyers; if it is rarely seen on 
library shelves or included in book 
lists; if it is ignored or sneered at by 
reviewers who do this sort of thing so 
well; you may then know that it is kept 
away from you by a powerful secret 
group which hopes to force you either 
to yield to Israeli’s unjust demands or 
to invite the outbreak of World War 
Il. JoserH McSoa.ey, C.S.P. 


CHRISTIANITY IS REVOLUTIONARY 

by Maurice Fraigneux 

Newman, $2.75 
This book is a scholarly exposition of 
the astonishing continuity of the Judeo- 
Christian religion. As M. Fraigneux 
takes us through the Books of Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and the red-hot 
fulminations of the prophets, we 
realize, with greater clarity than we 
were given to see before, the surpass- 
ing fulfillment which Christ and His 
Church brought to those first dim 
yearnings of man for God. And we see 
that this history of the evolution in 
the knowledge of God burst like a 
revolution upon each specific epoch. 

For example, the Jews knew that 
Christ was not to be their sectarian 
and Solomonesque king. Amos and 
Isaias pointed to the spiritual nature 
of the Messiah. Osee, Jeremias, and 
Ezechiel, shouting in the very teeth of 
their times, denounced formalism, in- 
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sularity, and flesh-love, 
stead, the interior life. The foundation 
of their great doctrinal advances, M. 
Fraigneux repeats with increasing em- 
phasis, was in showing that salvation 
resulted not from the externality of 
communal action but from the 
of individual conversion, 

Always the prophets of the Old and 
New Testaments have had to fight most 
bitterly the accretion of self-love; the 
lust for material goods which places 
Man above God in the order of desire. 
Materialism has ever been the issue, 
and under the power economics of the 
past, this usually took its most blatant 
form in the oppression of the poor by 
the rich. 

rhe rich, therefore, have been the 
traditional target from the dim year in 
which Isaias cried: “Woe upon you, 
that must ever be acquiring house after 
house, fleld after neighboring field, till 
all the world goes wanting.” In the 
dark past of economic rape and human 
enslavement, when wealth was almost 
always amassed at the expense of 
others, riches were prima facie evi- 


stressing, in- 


grace 


dence of sin; to exhort men to spurn 
luxuries, to strip themselves of their 
fine clothes as they must strip them- 
selves of their self-love, had immense 
symbolic significance. God is demand- 
ing of love, and love is a synonym for 


self-sacrifice and self-abnegation. 

So when M. Fraigneux, in the last 
ten pages of the book, alludes to the 
alarming materialism of our “bour- 
geois” world and the need for a spirit- 
ual revolution based upon the ascetic 
fervor of an Isaias or St. Francis, we 
admit his case and his plea. But where 
he thunders against earthly goods and 
those who hold them, with unequivocal 
ferociousness, we balk. For instance, 
he extols the symbolic renunciation of 
Ignatius, who gave his fancy duds “to 
a poor man and donned the garb of 


penitence.” But if the finery of the 
world is evil per se, then St. Ignatius 
certainly served that poor man ill by 
placing temptation in his hands, The 
goods of this world cannot be intrinsi- 
cally evil, or all the saints who dis- 
persed their substance would have 
done better to burn it. It is undeniable 
that devolion to riches prohibits holi- 
ness; but it is not to be denied that 
temporal goods can be held with 
saintly detachment. 

The root of M. Fraigneux’s trouble in 
this matter is the collectivist orienta- 
tion of his mind, He accepts uncriti- 
cally Isaias’ and Marx’s concept that 
the rich get rich only at the expense of 
the poor. That may have been so—in 
Old Testament days. It may still be so 
in Europe where cartels and monopo- 
lies, royal and government protection 
ism guarantee wealth and power to 
the few at the evident expense of the 
many. But a free enterprise economy, 
working within a free society, creates 
wealth lo the benefit of the poor. It is 
material benefit, admittedly, which in 
the last analysis may wreak spiritual 
harm; but the rich man today is not 
necessarily and probably not the 
usurious capitalist in M. Fraigneux’s 
turn-or-the-century mind, 

So when he would enlist the Church 
in a revolution against the “inert 
money” forces of bourgeois society, by 
calling upon it to champion a dimly- 
conceived class of “active” workers, 
what M. Fraigneux prescribes may 
have relevance to the problem in Eu 
rope. It is the wrong answer there, 
and it has no relevance here. What we 
need in America today is not greater 
and Church-sanctified collecticism, ‘but 
the spiritual individualism of the great 
saints and prophets to whom M. Fraig- 
neux pays tribute in the greater part 
of his book. 

F. RK. BUCKLEY. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE, translated by 
Honald Knox (Sheed & Ward. $7.50). 
his masterpiece of Scriptural scholar- 
ship is a translation of both the Old 
and New Testaments from the Latin 
Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals. In this one 
the author has succeeded 
in recapturing the meaning of the 
originals and in expressing it in a 
lively, fresh, contemporary style. Un- 
doubtedly some will quarrel with 
Monsignor Knox on the ground that he 
has taken undue liberties with the text 
or that his rugged style is not as mel- 
lifluous as the majestic sonority of the 
old Douai version. 

He has departed radically from the 
Douai but not unreasonably or irre- 
sponsibly. He is fair enough to give 
reasons for his new renderings, in 
footnotes, at the bottom of the page. 
As for his style, I think we must re- 
member that English is a fundament- 
ally Germanic language, and its 
rhythms tend to be staccato in con- 
trast to the graceful sweeps of Latin 
prose. The makers of the Douai ver- 
sion were under the spell of Romance 
languages, if not of Latin itself. Take, 
for instance, Msgr. Knox’s version of 
Luke 8, v. 16: “Nobody lights a lamp, 
to hide it away in a jar or under a 
bed; it is put on a lampstand, so that 
all who come into the house can see its 
light.” To give this verse the rhythm 
of 1956 English prose is to give it the 
feel of reality, something that was too 
often missing in the Douai. The Bible 
is a piece of literature, but more im- 
portantly, it is the historical narrative 
of the facts involved in God’s dealing 
with His people. 

ELIZABETH OF DIJON: An 
pretation of Her Spiritual Mission, by 
Hans Urs von Balthasar (Pantheon, 
$2.75). In this extraordinary book a 
distinguished theologian sympathic- 
ally discusses the writings of a now 
famous Carmelite nun who died at the 
age of twenty-six. He presents her re- 
flections on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and on the relation between the Paul- 
ine teachings and later theological 
formulation of them by the Church; 
and he praises enthusiastically both 


volume, 
admirably 


Inter- 


the soundness of her doctrine and the 
light she has thrown on various prob- 
lems concerned with growth in holi- 
ness. 

THE LAST OF THE CONQUISTA- 
DORS: JUNIPERO SERRA, by Omer 
Englebert (Harcourt, Brace. $6.00). In 
recent years the Catholic people have 
been superlatively “mission minded.” 
The work done on far-flung missions, 
the recruits provided, the funds raised 
on the home front have reached a level 
that would have seemed incredible to 
an earlier generation. Yet the 
of men like Junipero Serra warn us 
that in heroism we have not surpassed, 
and possibly have not even equalled, 
our predecessors. One fact that stands 
out with special prominence in these 
pages is the almost complete severance 
of ties with home which was de- 
manded when, before the days of steam 
and telegraph and radio, priests and 
friars went off to distant 
without possessing even an 
map. Serra was—although this fact 
is frequently forgotten a university 
professor before he became the great 
pioneer in the Franciscan missions to 
spend half of his life traversing wild 
country, converting and organizing 
Indians, battling Spanish governors 
to a degree which has given him the 
status of a semi-mythical figure. He 
well deserved the tribute of having his 
statue unveiled in the capitol at Wash- 
ington a few years ago as “one of the 
immortal heroes who created our na- 
tion.” The book named above presents 
his story in scholarly fashion; in fact 
it is irreproachable from every point 
of view. 

TOYNBEE AND HISTORY: 
Essays and Reviews, edited by M. F. Ash- 
ley Montagu (Porter Sargent. $5.00). 
The world has been waiting for a gen 
eral evaluation of Toynbee’s work. It 
comes now from thirty able writers 
representing various schools of thought 
and, in several instances, writing from 
a Catholic standpoint. Among them is 
Christopher Dawson who praises 
Toynbee for having undertaken a com- 
parative study of existing civilizations 
and their antecedents, instead of con- 
fining himself, as many writers have 
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done, to a 
study 


partial and incomplete 
of States and people. Dawson 
welcomes Toynbee’s abandonment, in 
his later writings, of earlier views 
which advanced a “Spengler-like rela- 
tivist phenomenology of equivalent 
cultures.” Another Catholic contribu- 
tor, the Dominican Father Walker 
who republishes a fine critique (origin- 
nally contributed to The Thomist) 
speaks of the contrast between the 
eulogies showered upon Toynbee, 
especially in this country, and the 
grave errors into which Toynbee fell 
when he shifted from the role of his- 
torian to that of prophet and theolo- 
gian. 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY, by William O. 
Douglas (Doubleday. $4.50). This book 
represents an interesting report of 
various things seen and heard by a 
traveler through both agricultural and 
industrialized Russia, who is con- 
vinced that religion in that country 
will last as long as the Russian people. 
On one occasion when invited by the 
pastor of the Baptist Church in 
kent to deliver a sermon— interpreted 
while being preached —Justice Douglas 
found that his remarks on the love of 
God and the brotherhood of man were 
sympathetically received. He sums up 
the results of his observations in the 
judgment that the American people 
must make up their mind to choose 
one or two possibilities: either the 


Tash- 


costly policy of military preparedness 
combined with economic development 
great enough to meet Russian competi- 


tion; or a political truce involving a 
disarmament program, a treaty of 
friendship and nonaggression, and an 
agreement on a status quo. The second 
alternative the author regards as pref- 
erable, because, while it insures a 
measure of security, it also reduces the 
risk of endless waste of resources. 
Carefully chosen words these! They 
seem to suggest it would be better for 
us to trust the Russians than to resist 
them! 

YOUTH IN DANGER, by Robert C. 
Hendrickson with Fred J. Cook (Har- 
court, Brace. $3.95). This “forthright 
report by the former chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquincy” begins with the startling 
announcement that by 1960, unless we 
first do something about it, juvenile de- 
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linquents in this country will probably 
number 1,700,000. Having studied the 
situation at close quarters and _ ob- 
served the forces responsible for the 
present distressing situation, the au- 
thors come up with these suggestive 
comments: (1) nothing that they have 
discovered lessens their faith in the 
heroic soundness of American youth, 
(2) they have been more shocked by 
the shortcomings of the older, than by 
the misdeeds of the younger, genera 
tion, (3) they feel the neglected chil 
dren of the poorer classes are no more 
responsible for juvenile delinquency 
than are the spoiled children of their 
wealthy neighbors, 

CRIME, COURTS, AND PROBATION, 
by Charles Lionel Chute and Marjorie 
Bell (Macmillan, $4.75). These four- 
teen chapters, especially interesting to 
the legal profession, have been in 
spired by the personal experience of 
one of the authors, a leader in the fight 
for probation reforms during nearly 
half a century. The book contains 
enough non-technical information to 
maintain the interest of any reader 
who wishes to discover if it is true, as 
experts allege, that nearly half of the 
one million Americans, annually sen 
tenced for serious crime, could be 
saved by intelligent use of probation. 

THE HOOVER REPORT, 1953-1955, 
by Neil MacNeil and Harold W. Metz 
(Macmillan. 86.00). One must not 
imagine this volume to be the report 
of the Hoover Commission. It is an 
attempt made by two members of that 
Commission to present the findings of 
the Commission in a form intelligible 
to the American public; Mr. Hoover, in 
the Introduction, tells us that after the 
Commission had reduced to 600,000 
words the data presented by the re 
search staff in more than five times 
that number of words, the present 
volume compressed the major issues of 
the report into something like 100,000 
words. Admirably arranged, carefully 
printed, definite and outspoken in 
tone, this is among the most significant 
available lessons on civil government 
in America. 

FOUR YEARS IN A RED HELL, by 
Harold W. Rigney, S.V.D. (Regnery. 
$3.00). This is a deeply moving auto- 
biographical account of 
suffered by the rector 


experiences 
of the Divine 
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Word Missionaries in Peiping after he 
had refused to allow the Chinese Com- 
munists to run the school. It tells of 
attempted brainwashing, physical suf- 
fering, exhausting imprisonment—one 
new count in the indictment of Red 
China. The writer a native of Chi- 
cago, with a Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago, a chaplain in the U.S. Air 
Force personifies the zeal charac- 
teristic of the Order of the Divine 
Word Missionaries. Their five thou- 
sand members work in thirty-one dif- 
ferent countries, maintain thirty-five 
parishes and schools for Negroes, and 
have been conspicuous in the training 
of a Negro clergy in the United States 

THE DARK VIRGIN, edited by Don- 
ald Demarest and Coley Taylor (Co 
ley Taylor, Inc. %5.00). Knowledge of 
the devotion to Our Lady of Guada- 
loupe has been growing and spreading 
throughout the world in recent years. 
Accurate information as to its origin 
and its characteristics is made much 
more accessible by the publication of 
the volume named above. Described as 
a “documentary anthology,” it deals 
with stories of the apparition, accounts 
of the chief characters concerned, the 
miraculous image itself, Indian tradi 
tions and records, songs and poems 
on the apparition; and it gives an ac- 
count of the great sanctuary from 
1931 to the present time. The book 
comes from an already distinguished 
young American novelist, now living 
in Mexico, and his co-author, well- 
known as a writer and as translator. 

PERFECT FRIEND: The Life of 
Blessed Claude La Colombiére, §S.J.. 
1641-1682, by Georges Guitton, S.J., (B. 
Herder. %6.00). Father La Colombiére 
was such a “perfect friend” that he 
has almost disappeared from the story 
of the growing devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as it was begun by St. Margaret 
Mary. Here is the story of his life 
amidst the political and religious tur- 
moil of France and England of the 
seventeenth century. 

THE IRISH IN AMERICA, by 
Wittke (Louisiana State 
Press. $5.00). The title of 
named above might well 
either a single magazine article or 
a series of fairly large volumes. In 
the present instance, it is something of 
a misnomer; for the author cannot, 
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within his self-imposed limits, do jus- 
tice to the subject chosen. He does 
indeed impart various items of infor- 
mation, some well known and some 
rather unfamiliar to the public; but, on 
the other hand, he overlooks many 
available pertinent facts. 

THE MIGHTY FORCE 
SEARCH, by the Editors of Fortune 
(McGraw-Hill. $4.00). Every serious 
reader of this interesting book will 
admit that it is richly informative; for 
its fifteen chapters present an authentic 
account of the history of research in 
America during the latest decade. It 
does, however, leave us with the un- 
comfortable feeling that scientists who 
attain eminence often throw 
their “scientific detachment” when 
they face the important question of 
national security. Too frequently—as 
in this book—they seem to imply that 
all secrets of great national importance 
should be entrusted to any distin- 
guished scientist, even if he is a sus- 
pected traitor. It would be a comfort 
to find our scientific experts affirming 
plainly that they do not so believe. 

THE FATAL DECISIONS, edited by 
Seymour Freidin and William Rich- 
ardson (Sloane. $4.00). This unique 
volume will probably appeal espe- 
cially to those of us who used to read 
about the events it describes, while 
they were occurring. But it should 
interest younger readers too; since 
there never has been, and in all proba- 
bility there never will be, a book quite 
like it. Here are accounts of the chief 
battles of the greatest war known to 
history, written by leading generals 
of the defeated forces and published 
with the cooperation of the victors; 
and an inside story of German activi- 
ties before and during the battles of 
Britain, Moscow, El Alamein, Stalin- 
grad, France, 1944, and Ardennes. 
These pages are free from rancor, 
reasonably critical, frank in telling 
about differences that divided the Ger- 
man High Command, fascinating in 
their close-up picturing of mistakes, 
“near calamities” and “all but tri- 
umphs” on both sides of the contend- 
ing forces. The book is well worth 
reading and retaining. 

YOUR ADOLESCENT AT HOME AND 
IN SCHOOL, by Lawrence E. Frank 
and Mary Frank (Viking. $3.95). The 
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authors, well known for previous writ 
ings on child education, now point out 
the errors into which impulsive or ill 
trained parents or teachers commonly 
fall. They also indicate the most prac 
tical way of avoiding these blunders 
On the positive the 
tw elve or 


however, 
chapters contribute little 
an inevitable defect 
advice on education is given by a pet 
son who has no clear idea of the ulti 
mate purpose of education. One 
fairly declare the approach of the 
thors is humanistic; 
tive of the parent 
mere expediency. 
SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT: The Life 
of Charles de Foucauld, by Michael Car 
rouges (Putnam. 83.75). In the steadily 
literature inspired by the 
career of the Vicomte de Foucauld, this 
latest addition will achieve 
tion; and the skillful translation is 
worthy of the French original. 
Coming from an artist in words who is 
also a scholar in the investigation and 
nging of facts 
tale of adventure 
in 
chological 
fo an 
barely 
school 
of his 
duct. 
in 
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also a penetrating psy 
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artistocratic young glutton 
made the grade in military 
and who was later foreed out 
regiment by reason of miscon- 
tut Charles de Foucauld became, 
turn, a highly disciplined, 
soldier, adventuresome 
plorer, a in military 
of Africa, a 


outline) is 
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favorite in Paris society, a heroic peni- 


tent, a Trappist religious, a missionary 
to half-civilized natives in North Af- 
rica, of holiness, finally a 
martyr and, after his death, the vene 
rated “founder” of an order of men 
and an order of women both dedicated 
to the following of his example 

The Little Brothers of Jesus, almost 
in number, include 171 priests of 
the Latin rite, 13 of the Byzantine, one 
of the Armenian and three each of the 
Svrian and Chaldean rite. The Little 
Sisters of Jesus number more than 200, 

Phe Litth and Sisters 
live in the slums, tenements, « 
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Brothers must 


Same ara- 
the same tents as their 
neighbors, and must their daily 
bread by the They may 


accept no gifts, living from their own 


vans, or under 


Same means 
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daily work, yet their vocation is es 
sentially contemplative. They are not 
missionaries, or nurses, 
but contemplative religious who wear 
secular dress on the job, must live in 
community and wear habits at home in 
the commnity flat or tent.” 
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received. Catalog sent on struction of individuals or inquiry classes 


= 
request—50c. A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 


illustrations. 


CATHOLIC Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 


leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 


UNITY LEAGUE set of 24 folders for $1.25 


415 WEST 59th STREET Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y 
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C 10-19-55 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 wt ST 
ANN ARBOR MICH 


Father 
Conway 


the great ion priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, Tue Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 4.000.000 
mark af has been translated 


into six | nguages 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will weleome The 
Viniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 


to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 


received during a period of some fifty years 


50c¢ a single copy 


$10.00 the 100 postpaid 
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